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Owing to unavoidable delay, the Publishers have not yet been able to deliver this book. 


orders solicited from the ‘l'rade. The Trade at a distance, 
that they will find “THE GEM OF THE SEASON” 
published. 


THE GEM OF THE 


It is now ready, and 


who cannot examine the work before ordering, are assured 
one of the handsomest and most saleable Gift-books ever 


SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICBNT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


iN 


{TS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 


At beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocce. 


OPO OOOO OOOO" 





LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848, 
Waicn, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beanty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, ite 


original and rich exterior, together with the really valuable contents, they offer to the public, 


to be called, “* THE GEM of the Seasen.” 


as in every way worthy 


= First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as in other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 


thing. 


In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no 


ins or 


expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ ANNUAL” shall not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season.” 
The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being alt 


engraved and 


Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 


inted by Sartain, and the designs from paintings by 


ilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 


The Lilustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., with an article by Robert Tarnbull, Esq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 
The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “The Gem,” is at once beartiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole furming a “ gem’ that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 


value. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 

i. THE WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall.| 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay, 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER, Sir D. Wilkie. 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorburn, | 13. NEMESIS, Alfred Rethel. 
4. TROS CHALMERS, D.B. From a Daguerreotype.| 14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer. 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel. 15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J. J. Chalon. 
6. AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie. 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.| 17. CHARLES I. Vandyke. 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE. G. 8. Newton. | 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie. 19. PROCRASTINATION. T. Von Holst. 
10, PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Schopin. 20. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING, 
Among the Contributions wil! be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 


Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert 


urnbull, Esq. (Life of Thomae 


Chalmers, D.D.); Rev. John 8. C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. Thompsen, and from others well and favor- 


ably known to the reading and literary world. 





THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 


Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 
Ornamental, &c., &c. 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 


[Published in Jonden.} 

HIS Journal being in its ninth year it is pre- 
sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary 
any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. 
Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valuable 
auxiliary to them, and the public seen ee have found it 
interesting, as showing the benefits which have followed 

the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. 

The Illustrations are of the highest order and 
in various styles of Art, produced exclusively for this 
Journal. 

Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 289 Broadway, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 
J.P. R. has just 


at retail. o 6 


an Invoice of very fine Eng- 
lish Engravings, whith he offers for sale to the trade, or 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





IN PRESS. 


CHARLES S. FRANCIS & C0., 


Have nearly ready for pubication the following books . 
I 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Studentin Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


II. 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L.Maria Child. 
smal! 4to., beautifully illustrated. 

II. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities and 
Wenders in Nature, Art, and Mind. Drawn from the 
most authentic sources and illustrated by numerous én- 
gravings. Second Series. 

IV. 

MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 

8.C. Halli. Finety illustrated, 12mo. 


v. 
STORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 
From the Arabian Nights. 1 vol. illustrated. 


vi. 
STORY OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, and Ali Baba or 
the Forty Thieves. 1 vol., illustrated. 
Vil. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A new edition, off fine 
paper, and bound in fancy styles, for Presents. 
VIIr. 

AURELIAN. A Sequel to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By William Ware. 2 vols., to match . 
THOUGHTS ON 

New revisea edi 


NOW READY, 
THE ARABIAN §NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
New and Beau edition, in 3 vole 12mo. cloth. $3 50 
or six parts paper. $2 25. n6¢ 


1x. 
ta POETS. By H. T, Tuckerman. 
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PROFESSOR FELTON’S GREEK 
CLASSICS. 
For the Use of Colleges. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 
FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 


With English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Etiot Professor of 
Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 


In Press, 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 
carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Will be Published soon. 


ALSO, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes. By the same. 


I> Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 
s 18, tf 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


—- 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo., by the Author of “ Mary 
Martin,’ or the Money Diggers, “Green Mountain Boys,” 
&c. 





THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 


This beautiful Poem will be illastrated by twetve Bou- 
quets of Flowers, one for each month in the year, and an 
fifuminated Title Page, and will be one of the most beau- 
tiful as welt as one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 
the season. 

OUR DAY. 


A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. FH. Chapin 
THE OPERA CHORUS BOUK 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and a rauied by 
EK. ks White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving the 


attention of Amateurs and Profi 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 

The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 

and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 
MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A col- 
fection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popatar ‘l'anes n common use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worship, 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. E. 
Gould. au2i tf 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 


Respectfully invite Country Merchants and dealers to 
ve them a call before they make their purchases 0 
OOKS AND STATIONERY. 


They may rest assured that they ean be supplied with 
any School Books that are used in any part of the coun- 
try, and at priees probably much lower than was ever 
dreamed or even thought of. Please call at 


SHEPARD’S OLD STAND, 


and there you will find him at home, and ready to wait 
upon all that come. 


As you are coming wp Broadway, look for John street, 
and you will find the store directly opposite. That is 


sl8tf SPALDING & SHEPARD'S, 1894 Broadway. 


COLTON & JENKINS 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 











y; 
number of hands 


enabl 
them to execute orders with despatch. ean x 


BURGESS, STRINGER & C0., 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have Published during the Week. 


THE CRATER: OR, VULCAN’S PEAK, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 
BY 


JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ.., 


Author of “The Spy,” ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 
2 vols. Price 50 cents, 

“This is one of the most entertaining and graphic tales 
of the many Mr. Cooper has given to the world. It will 
be extensively read, and we believe as extensively admired. 
Cooper is always great in his native element, the sea. 
Here we have perils by sea and land, voyages and ship- 
wrecks, a Robinson Crusoe adventure on a desert island, 
the settlement of a colony, given with all his best powers 
of description; savages of the Pacific, characters home 
fonnd, and incidents untiring in their power of arresti 
attention, and delineation of indiv'dual character ske 
with a master hand. In fact all the elements of an exciting 
tale combined with the skill of a consummate painter of 
human nature. 


i. 
SIR HENRY MORGAN, 


THE BUCCANEER. 


By the Author of “Rattlin the Reefer,” “Jack Ashore.” &c_ 
Price 25 ets. 

“ The book is fearfully and painfully exaet to the actual 
history of its extraordinary hero, and may be regarded _ 
as much in the light of a ‘History’ of Morgan the Buc- 
caneer, as of a ‘Romance’ taking the events of that life 
as hints for working out the writer’s own conceptions, and 
putting into action his own creations. In dramatic power 
the book has scarcely an equal.’’—Vew Monthly Mag. 


in. 


MARMADUKE HERBERT: 


OR, THE FATAL ERROR. 
BY THE 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 
Price 25 cents. 


“If for nothing else, Lady Blessi ‘s pooductions ht 
to be read for sty!e—language trickles rich and 2a 


from her pen, as the sparkling brooklet through the mead.” 
Atheneum. 


Iv. 
JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, THE POACHER. 
[ Third Edition within two months.} 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
Price 25 cents. 


| IN PRESS. 

| THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. In one vol. cloth binding. 
| Price $1. 

| BRIAN O’LINN;; or, Luck is Everything. Iliustrated. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 


THE OLD JUDGE;; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 
of “ Sam Slick.” 


THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 

THE HAUNTED MARSH. By George Sand. 

FAUST; a Romance. Wlustrated. 

THE LOVES OF PARIS. Iilustrated. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER ; Cruise of the Midge ; Tom- 
Cringle’s Log; Anne Grey; The Admiral’s hter ; 
Richard of York; Brambletye House; Tor Hill; 
Orphans of Unswalden; The Bondman; The Dark 
Lady of Doonah ; Lodore. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS Each 50 cents. 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADV. RES OF CHRIS. 
topher Tadpole. First part, 25 cents. 


ARDENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrecked Merchant. 
Price 25 cents. 


CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. Part fk. Price 25 
cents. 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK. By Captain Marryat. 25 cts. 
LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. By Captair Maryat 
cents. 





Cc ELAND. Price 25 cents. 
GLEBOROUGH HALL. By Mary Howitt. 25 cts. 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, complete. 75 cts. q 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND 8ST. JAMES. 
Complete. 374 cts. o tf 








[Nov. ¢, 


SRS RARE ENE ae RENE OE REE EE RUNNN eee 


DR. RICE’S 
GREAT WORK ON ROMANIsw, 


Seeond Edition—Now Ready ! 
ROMANISM NOT CHRISTIANITY. 


A SERIES oF 
POPULAR LECTURES, 


In which Popery and Protestantism are contrasted, 
showing the incompatibility of the formey 
with freedom and fre: institutions 


BY N. L. RICE, D.D., 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 
One Volume 12mo., substantially bound ia eloth or shee» 
Price, $1 25. 


“ Feets are presented in bold and startling aspects, ani} 
he must be blind who will not see the evidence tha 
Popery is the sworn foe of liberty, and the deadliest enemy 
of our country—a viper that we are warming into life jp 
sting us to the heart. We would have this excetient 
volume in the hands of every American for his warning 
and instruction."—N. Y. Observer, Sept. 25, 1847. 


“ The author of these Lectures grasps this subject with 

a giant’s strength. He examines the errors of Popery, one 

by one, and shows their utter incompatibility with the 

‘ospel. Every careful reader of the work will feel that 

Protesiantisin is founded upon the Scriptures of eterna) 
truth.”—Boston Recorder. 


“ We have never before seen the great issues of Popery 
and tism so succinctly presented. The various 
arguments and facts which bear upon the question, and go 
to show the real nature and influence of Romanism, are 
marshalled with tact and sagacity, and presented in such a 
manner as to carry the candid reader’s convictions, from 
undeniable isee to most certain and inevitable con 
clusions. style of the book is eminently popular— 
ted, and suggestive; conveying the author's 

ar clearness, and in the briefest possi- 
ble space. » * * We trust it has a long and 
useful mission before it."—NW. Y. Evangelist. 


“ The controversy with Romanism is the controversy of 
the 4 * * 


w men in our country have given 
more attention to the ts and facts bearing onthe 


argumen 
= hed eute Rh is peculiarly —— to 
treat it in an inte t and popular way.”’— Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 


“In these lectures the author has met the subject of 
Romanism at the right point—its anti-Christian character 
It fs an evil that is not to be successfully opposed with 
carnal weapons or carnal passions. To describe its ap 
palling power and increase, merely to alarm the public 
and expose it to popular indignation, has very \ittle effect 
in counteracting H. Our armor, in this conflict, must be 
drawn from the divine panoply. The sword of revealed 
truth is the proper weapon with which to assail it. This 
Dr. Rice has done with a master’s hand.” — Watchman of 
the Valley. 

“This work is one of the best Dr. Rice has ever pul» 
lished. It is al? matared thought.”"— W. 8. Plumer, DD. 


“ Dr. Rice deals with Romanism as it is, by citing, av 
evidence of Romish faith and practice, the statements of 
acknowledged modern and eminent Catholic writers and 
divines. ° bd * ‘The closing Lecture, relating 
to education in Romish Schools and Colleges, deserves, 
and we hope will receive, the earnest attention of Chris- 
tian and American parents.” — Presbyterian of the West. 


“ This work is a mode} of condensation and good temper 
and must have a vast circulation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Just Published by 
WM. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati 
(110 Main st. east side, between 3d and 4th), and 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 


023 3t 199 Broadway, New York. 





DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 
THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 

Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 

delivered in the city of New York, within the Jast year 

or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re 
velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 

These Lectares will make an octavo volume of 500 
eee be sold at 


The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 5- 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 
Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 
LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
jyaitt Williamsburg, L. |. 
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ELEGANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


i. 

M FOR 1848. A SeRizs oF GRACEFOL AND 
Tae ee ceere, MAGNIFICENTLY COLORED. In one 

superb volume richly gilt. 
“ present su volume, in the splendor ofits deco- 
a - rivals ae rteamated Annual that has ever been 
plished in this country; and itis the more admirable, 
Cocemes the embellishments are from entirely original 
designs. The artist is J. Ackerman of this city. The 
beautiful iuminated title-page is io itself a gem; and the 
jliaminations of all the pi ites, with the beauty of the 
richly-colored lithographs, render the book pertecuy gor- 
geous. The letter-press is elegantly printed. We under- 
stand that eight copies of the annual were ordered by the 


her mperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, and 
pag chara 9 by the steamer Washington, to be distri- 


mong the ladies of the court. Every lady of taste 
bo ~- to have her centre-table ornamented with a copy of 
is magnificent work.” — Willis’s Hume Journal. 


1. 

THE OFFERING GF BEAUTY. With eleven Female 
Portraits, all colored. In one vol. 8vo. scarlet, gilt 
edges. Price $4 50. 

HI. 
THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL. Contain- 
ing Memoirs of the Generals, Com and other 
ers, who were distinguished for their galiant 
sérvices in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, 
by the Presentation of Medats by Congress. [ilustrated 
by the 42 Medals presented. One volume 8vo. elegantly 
bound. Price $3 30. 
IV. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848, With ten En- 

« gravings from Original Pictures, Painted by American 
Artists, and illustrated by American Writers. One vol. 

, 4to. elegantly bound. Price $3 50. 


v. 


WILLIS’S POETICAL WORKS. Elegantly illustrated 
by sixteen Engravings from Original Designs by Leutze, 
anda Portrait of the Author, engraved by J. Cheney, 
from a picture by S. Laurence. In one vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Bryant” and “ Longfellow.” 


VL 

BRYANT’S' POEMS. Illustrated by twenty superb en- 

, gravings, from Designs by E. Leutze expressly for this 

volume, engraved by American artists, and printed on 
fine vellum paper. Complete in one volume octavo. 


vu. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, with eleven 
superb engravings, from Original Designs by Huntingdon, 
by American Artists, and efegantly printed on fine vel- 
lum paper. Fifth Edition, complete in one volume 
octavo. 
vu. 
a ee had paxe. he be bo fine ae &: 
avings, Origin expressly for this : 
y H. Corbould and ey Ng Biegantly printed 
from new type, on fine paper. Third edition, complete in 
one volume octavo. 


1x. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated by thirteen 
steel engravings, executed by the most celebrated artists. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. Third edition, 
complete in one volume octavo. 


ye poe Sacre. By Lord Byron. 
uperbly illustrated with 12 steel i executed 
by American Artists. — 


xt. 
THE FLORAL OFFERING. By Frances S. Osgood 
with ten Bouquets of Flowers olagandly colored. 
xu. 


“Rian W rowed" rls of Dann, Bryant 
; wold. ortraits an t, 
Sprague, Halleck, and Longfellow. ie 


xii. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE. B 
Henry W. Longfellow. With a Portrait of Schiller and 
engraved title-page. 

xIv. 


POETRY OF ENGLAND. By 
With a splendid Portrait of Byron 


THE POETS AND 


Rufus W, ‘old. 
ina Griswold 


xv. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE ANCIENTS 
By William Peter, AM. With i 
Bae - an elegant engraved 





This Day is Published—Price 6 Cents, 


WHOM TO MARRY, 


ANB HOW TO GET MARRIED; 


Or, the Adventures of a Lady in search of 


A Good Husband. 


By one who has refused “ twenty excellent offers.” 


The work is by the author of the “Greatest Plague of 
Life,” and the Illustrations will be by Cruikshank. The 


whole to be completed in six parts. 


Complete in One Volume—Price 25 Cents, 
Aliso, with Six Engravings, by Cruikshank, 374 Cents, 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; 
Or, the Adventures of a Lady 
A Good Servant. 
By one who has been almost worried to Death. 
The above Popular Works are published by 
CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 


SACRED MUSIC. — 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water street, Beston, 
Publish the following Valuable Works: 





. 
THE PSALTERY, 
Being the late Collection of Church Music, by 
L. Mason anv G. J. Wess. 


Consisting of Psalin and Hymn Tanes, Anthems, &c.,design- 
ed for Singiag Schools and Choirs, and being one of the most 
complete works of the kind ever published. The Psaltery 
is the latest work of these authors, and being worthy of all 
commendation, has received the sanction of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of 
Music. It contains much that is entirely new in this 
country, including many fine tunes by Mr. Charlies Zeuner, 
now first published. In style there is great diversity, it 
being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, and 
is especially adapted to congregational use. ‘The Psaltery 
will make a valuable addition to the Boston Academy’s 
Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every 
choir. 
II. 


CARMINA SACRA: 
Or, Boston Collection of Church Music. 
By L. Mason. 


Being a work in almost universal use, and greatly udmired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its 
music. Published under the recommendation of the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
111, 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S 
COLLECTION. 


Edited by L. Mason. 


This Standard Work is so extensively known and used 
as to preclude the necessity of any recommendation. 


IV 


THE “BOOK OF CHANTS.” 


Consisting of Chanting Music, adapted to regular Hymns, 
and to Selections from the Scriptures, for Congregational 
Use. By L. Mason. 


¥ ° 
THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK; 
Being a Collection of the best Anthems, and other Set 

Pieces, for Societies and Choirs. By L. Mason. 
vi. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLEC- 
TION OF CHORUSES, 


Selected from the works of the Greatest Composers, for 
the use of advanced Societies. 023 3t 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


E AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 

prising every variety of information for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Book sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, 
and to manor born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will it a fair —_ —, getting | to ee a 
com: , practical, and uniform system of coo . tis 
put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents ; 


ba mera ma 
— the booksellers throughout the Uni- 





IF Ondeesfrom the trade are requested. 


States. 
016 3m* T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 
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LOT SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, STATION- 
ERY, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. 


COGLEY, KEESE, & HILL, 
Will hold an extensive Lot Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 
On the 10th of November nest 


HIS sale will embrace a rich and varied assortment of 
Standard Works and School Books, together with 
Rlustrated Works, in elegant bindings, Annuals, Games, 
Fancy Stationery, ard other articles suitable for the 
Holiday season. 
Consignments are respectfully solicited for this sale, and 
liberal cash advances will be made thereon. 





in search of | 


Invoices shoulé be handed in by the 25th of October, at 
which time the catalogue will be put to press. A wide 
circulation will be given to it previously to the safe. 

Invoices not marked with a star (*) are to be sold with 


| the understanding that after the first lot of any item shall 


have been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the 
right to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or 
to withdraw the same, at his optien. 

Terms of Sale—Satisfactory endorsed Notes at six 
months, will be received for all purchases out of any one 
Invoice, amounting to three hundred dollars; and the 
same at foer months, for sums ef one hundred dollars, 
purchased from any one invoice. Al! other sales, cash. 
Those, however, who may desire te include their cash 
purchases with those on four months, can do su by adding 
the interest on the cash part. 0% 4t 
TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 

MERCHANTS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & CO., 


No. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish on the first of December next, 
THE ERRORS 


MODERN INFIDELITY, 


ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED 


BY S. M. SCHMUCKER, A.M. 

Paster of the First Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa. 

This will be a neat and elegant volume of 330 pages 
12mo. It isan important work, and particularly appro- 
priate at the presenttime. It will contain a refutation of 
the various forms of Modern Infidelity, which have appear- 
ed under the garb both of Religion and Philosophy. It 
should be read by every one who wishes to form an idea 
of all the various developments of Unbelief in the present 
age, as well as to be guarded against their injurious 
influence. 


They will publish in about two weeks, their 
Edition of the 


LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


WITH AN ORIGINAL AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 


And Elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort Harri- 
son, Okee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista, &c., &c. 
Comprising ample details of his early Life and Public and 
Private Career, derived from the most authen- 
tic and accurate sources, 

In a large and elegant volume, I2mo. 

BooxseLiers anp Country Mercuants will please 
send us their orders for the quantities they wish sent to 
them when published.— This Edition will be the Life of 

Taylor. 


Also, they have in Press, 


A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO, 


BY 
“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT ;” 

oR, 

A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 

“ BY A SUB : 

This work isa Jounal or Diary of the Entire Campaign, 

written from day to day, as the Camp Life would permit, 

and faithfully delineates the peculiar character, hardships 

and trials of a soldier's career, &c., &c. Written by a 

12 months’ volunteer, just returned from a Campaign in 

Mexico. 





In one vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 


NEW CLASSICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


BY THE REV A. B, CHAPIN, M.A, 


This School Book has reached a third edition. It con- 
tains rules and reasons for English orthography and pro- 
nunciation, derived from a complete analysis of the 
language. 

G. E. & Co. will be ready, in a few weeks, to supply this 
deservedly popular School Book, by the 1,000 or 10,000 
—. to Booksellers and Country Merchants, &c. 

aving an extensive Binpery connected with their 
establishment, they are enabled to supply orders for ali 
the varieties of Blank Work, in the best manner, and at 
the shortest notice. 

All Southern and Western Booksellers will do well to 
examine our stock before making their in 
that line. 016 4t 
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A POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


E Subscribers confidently call the attention of the 

trade and the public to this beautiful and deservedly 
popular series of Illustrated Works; they have received 
the unqualified approbation of the Press throughout the 
country, both for their high moral and religious character, 
as well as for their mechanical execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 


Orders from the Trade are respectfully solicited. 


Il. THE MIRROR OF LIFE: An Original Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent American authors, with 
eleven Illustrations engraved from Designs made for 
the oa by American Artists. Edited by Mrs. L. C. 
Tathill. 


Il. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets; with eight beautiful Illustrations from 
tural Scenes, engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 

by Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


HI. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
third edition, with eight [iiustrations. Edited by R. W. 
Griswold. 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with eight Llustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. HH. Hastings Weld. 


Vv. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POE- 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beautiful Illustra- 


tions engraved on steel, and twenty eight elegantly 
Illuminated Pages, from Designs by Schmitz. 


Each work is richly and 
ealf Turkey , and 
sides. 


n6tf 


beautifally bound in white 
mbossed cloth, gilt edges and 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW “ LETTRES CURIEUSES 
ET EDIFIANTES.” 


@®REGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THE 
Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. By Father P. J. De Smet, 
of the Society of Jesus. With an Introductory Sketch 
of Oregon, and its Missions. 


HIESE letters form one of the most remarkable and 
interesting books of the day. They record not only 
some of the most astonishing and successful missi 








AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 204 Broadway, New York, 
HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 


‘BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 


ON 
| Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 

Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 


AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
| Half Bound Blank Books, Foolsca: —% and Medium 
| Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Rech ndexes, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6tf 
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WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATIAS 
OF THE ADULT BUMAN BODY, NATURAL sizp 
GEO. & WM. ENDICOTT, 
39 Beckman st., New York, 

HAx® Lithographed, and republished from the origina) 

German edition, the eleven entire Figures conta, ed 

in Part First of the above named, well known, and y ~ 

able Work, by Prof. M. J, Weer, of the Royal Prussian 
University, Frederick William, at Bonn. 

‘Those figures representing the Veins and Arteries are 
accurately colored from the original copy, and the wholc 
Set of Figures, with a comprehensive “ Ezplanation,” ar. 
offered for sale in Sheets, with a Portfolio, or mounted on 
Canvas and Rollers, and Varnished, at the fo 
prices :— 

Figure A, Male Adult Skeleton, front view; B, Male 
Adult Skeleton, from behind; C, First Body of Ligaments 
front view; DB, Second Body of Ligaments, from behing! 
E, First Body of Muscles, front view ; F, Second Body of 
Muscles, from behind; G, Third Body of Museles, fron; 
view; Il, Fourth Body of Musetes, from behind. [py 
sheets, single copies, plain, $1 50 ; mounted, single copies 
plain, $2 59. - 

Figure I, First Vaseular and Nervous Body, front view- 
K, Second general view of Blood Vessels and Neryoes’ 
front view; L, Third generat view of Biood Vessels ay 
Nerves, from behind. Insheets, colored, $2 50; mounted 
and colored, $3 50. Full Sets of 11 Figures, in sheets ang 
portfolio, $15 ; Full Sets of 11 Figures mounted, $25, nix 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE WEST. 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 
Have Just Published, 


In pamphlet form, price 50 cents. Being a part of the 
Second Volume of the Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


ABORIGINAL MONUMENTS 
or THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


"THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIEMT EARTH- 
Works. and the Structure, Contents, and Parposes of the 





y 
labors ever known, but they contain an account, in many 
respects the most accurate and faithful yet published, of 
the Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, scenery, productions, 
and people. ‘hey constitute, in fact, an important addi- 
tion to the history and fcosrephy of the whole of the vast 
country of the Rocky Mountains, and are in every way fit 
to form a part of the “ Lettres Edifiantes and Curieuses,” 
for which Jesuit Missionaries have made themselves fa- 
mous in the Christian world. They are written in a plain 
and sincere style, without an effort at effect; and the de- 
scriptions of the majestic and beautiful scenery of the 
Northwest, of its Indian tribes, and their wild life, are 
equal to anything in our language for freshness and power. 
With all the value of truth these letters are as vivid as a 
romance. 

They are published complete in one 12mo. vol., in the 
best style, with an accurate map of the country, and 14 
illustrations of striking passages in Indian life, scenery, &c., 
from original sketches taken on the spot. Price, in cloth 
binding, $1 25. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
n6 6t 151 Fulton st. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND 
LANDSCAPE, 


IN TEN POEMS. 
BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 
Beautifully got up in one volume, fancy cover, 
gilt edges. 


“This is the first time Mr. Hoyt’s Gems have been 
elasped in a single wreath, and the Collection sparkles 
with all the fire and grace of true gonius.””—Sun. 


“ This Book is exquisitely printed, and would make a 
beautiful Holiday present.”— Home Journal. 


Just seme SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
023 tf 1 Broadway, opposite John st. 


HEBREW TALES, 


BY HERMAN HERWITZ, 
Being No. | of Spalding & Shepard's Select 
Library. 








“It seems to promise much pleasant, novel, and profit 
able reading. A high moral aim is " 
er .. ig preserved throughout. 

“ This curious book is a re- gathered collection of the wis- 
dom of the Talmud, &c. It is exceedin sugg' 
and interesting.”"— Home Journal ad psi 


Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
o23 tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John street. 


ds; with Notices of the Minor Remaius of Ancient 
Art. By E. G. SQUIER. Illustrated with maps and 


woodcuts. n6 3t 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to the following List of Books, 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Stadent. 

ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary; containing all the Words of the la 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price ; particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY’S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and most complete 
edition of this Author, published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR, 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of ag ey and 


Recovering a competent Knowledge of the mn Lan- 
guage. 











UNAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


4 by PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or, a New 
Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
a Key. For sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
by Huntington & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
Robins, Springfield, Mass. ; and by Booksellers generally. 

Numerous testimonials of the superior excellence of 
this work have been received from Teachers in various 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, that a house, who are pub- 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore competitors for 
pene perenne, have given full evidence of the exist- 
ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blowa they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Prof. Pinney. The rapid 
sale, however, of the former editions, together with the 
ye increasing demand for the work, is the best possi- 

e evidence of its su merit. 

The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and 
others to this Grammar, and a comparison with other 


similar works, 
GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 


n6 tf 
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New Work Forthcoming. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
NAFIS & CORNISH, NEW YORK, 


Are now stereotyping, and expect to publish in Jan’y, 134s, 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
ABRIDGED. 


By WILLIAM H. WYCKOFF, M.A. 
Late Classica! Principal of the Collegiate School, 
In 1 vol. containing about 500 octavo pages. 

N. & C. have just pablished “THE FAIRY SEARCH, 
AND OTHER Poems. By Emeline S. Smith. 32mo.7 ele 
gant woodcuts, printed on fine paper, and elegantly bound 
Also, the FORGET-ME NOT, MOSS-ROSE, and 
HONEY SUCKLE, very elegant Annuals for 1848 0303: 


MERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM oF 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those who 
Deny the Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the Doctrine of Baptism, and the eternal sense of Holy 
Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Nature 
of Man. By Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. J 2mo. 
cents. 

“This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and presenting such views of the 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get 
over.” —Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Chureh and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We are giad to see a new American edition of this 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con 
solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of dear and beloved kindred and friends.” 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 

THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, au- 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ True Stories of Cottagers,” 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., etc. 18mo. 31 cents. 

“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr. 
Monro, which will be hailed with pleasure by al! the read- 
ers of the Dark River,” etc., ete. 

HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to Uniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 
cents. 
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PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
1 vol. 18mo. large type. 
Just published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


tee C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereotryre Founpky 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of ~ 
meng te erethedm ance of the liberal patronage 


has heretofore received. 

His facilities for heavy works at on 
notice, and for executing THEMATICAL Works, 8) r 
Works in Foriegn Lanevacrs, with elegance a 
accuracy, are bel not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. " 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorabl 


terms. 
Specimens of work will at all times be 
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te Our Subscribers are informed that the postage on 
this paper isthe same as thatof any other paper, viz. 
under 100 miles one cent, over 100 miles to any distance, 
one and a half cents. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 6, 1847. 
Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. 

















Reviews. 

Monograph upon the Moral Sense. By John 
“ tana Sith, M.D. New York: Bart- 

lett & Welford. 1847. 
Tis pamphlet has now been several months 
before the public. Whether its modest guise, 
or the state of philosophical culture among us, 
has caused it to be overlooked, we shall not 
decide ; but we are not a little surprised that 
a discussion of a subject so pre-eminently im- 
portant, conducted by a gentleman distinguish- 
ed for philosophical acumen and attainments, 
and in a manner both profound and vivacious, 
should not have called forth, ere this, some 
notice either from ourselves, or our contempo- 
raries. The pamphlet comprises two lectures, 
delivered before a promiscuous audience, in 


the Chapel of the University, on the evenings of | q 


the 5th and 12th of March last. We were not 
present at the delivery, which we regret, inas- 
much as we might have formed some judg- 
ment of the adaptation of such lectures to po- 
ular assemblies. The audience, however, 
ost the effect of the piquant remarks on va- 
rious subjects, and some racy anecdotes, em- 
bodied in marginal notes, which add very much 
to the interest of the perusal. 

In the notice which we now attempt, that 
we may make some amends for past neglect, 
we shall aim chiefly to present a sketch of the 
author’s philosophy, accompanied by such cri- 
ticisms as will naturally arise, both from the 
deep respect we entertain for him, and from 
honest differences of opinion. 

Dr. Smith discusses his subject under the 
following heads :— 


1. The Moral Faculty ; or the faculty which 
discriminates between right and wrong. 

2. The Attributes of this Faculty. 

3. The Reciprocal Action between the 
Moral Faculty and other Faculties. 

4. The Standard of Morals. 

The Moral Faculty he resolves into a Sense. 
This moral sense is instinctive, and arises in- 
stantaneously in the presence of good or bad 
actions, as “a sentiment of approbation or 
disapprobation,” as “an emotion of satisfac- 
tion” or of “remorse.” ‘The moral faculty is 
wholly distinct from reason; it both precedes 
it, and is independent of it in its action. The 
attributes of this faculty are two: first, sensi- 
tiveness; secondly, frailty or delicacy. It is 
“rendered more sensible and more prompt by 
the practice of virtue, or becomes more torpid 
or dead by indulgence in vice and crime. It 
has no power to withstand rough treatment or 
rude shocks; and, hence, when exposed to re- 
peated violence, speedily sinks into temporary 
stupefaction, or passes into the sleep of death.” 

‘The moral sense he also distinguishes from 
the “religious sentiment.” This sentiment 
does not embrace that of right and wrong, but 
is simply an instinctive belief in the existence 
of a God, comprising the corresponding emo- 
tions of fear and reverence. In his lecture 
on the sense of touch, to which our author re- 
fers, we find the following as the con- 


clusion of a long and ingenious argument :— 


“On the whole, then, I conclude that the idea 
of a Supreme Being cannot be traced in every 
people among whom it is found, to the Bible, or 





to tradition. I conclude further, that reason 
alone, however confirmatory of that idea, when 
once developed, can never, under the circum- 
stances supposed, have originated it from the 
contemplation of causes, either physical or final. 
It follows, consequently, we must seek else- 
where for the source of this awful impression, 
and the source can be no other than the work- 
manship of our own minds, These, when pro- 
perly constituted, and improved to a certain and 
very moderate point, develope the deep convic- 
tion that there is a God; that He is Supreme, 
and that we are His dependent creatures. The- 
ism, then, is of that class of inherent feelings 
termed instincts, and is usually denominated the 
sentiment of religion.” 


The second lecture is chiefly occupied with 
the reciprocal action between the moral sense 
and the reason, the religious sentiment, and 
the love of power and place. Reason can aid 
the moral sense by arraying before the mind 
the useful and blessed consequences of good 
actions; and the religious sentiment, by its 
sublime and awful ideas, is fitted “to purify, 
strengthen, and exalt its more dull, feeble, and 
worldly associate, THE MORAL SENSE.” 

But while this is granted, our author, after 
remarking that reason proves traitor by intro- 
ucing maxims of self-interest and worldly 
policy, aims chiefly to show how the religious 
sentiment, divorcing itself from the moral 
sense, depreciates morality, and introduces 
practices subversive of its principles. 

There are four classes of religionists of 
whom he chiefly treats. 


Ist. “Those who, principally through the 
exaltation of the religious sentiment, depre- 
ciate morality in words, yet are 1 Ales 
eminently moral in their conduct.” 

This class “ consists of those amiable en- 
thusiasts, of whom Henry Martyn may be con- 
sidered the type.” Individuals of this class 
do not appreciate, as they ought, the “ logical 
bond” which connects religion and morality, 
“ but the general sympathy uniting these emo- 
tions becomes more than proportionately 
strengthened, the feelings kindle up, the con- 
science waxes exquisitely sensitive, and the 
moral sense, by nature cool, imbibes the genial 
glow. And, hence, while persons, thus gently 
and beneficially excited, verbally degrade good 
works, they are, of all classes of society, the 
most active and zealous in the promotion of 
every benevolent object.” That is, they are 
wrong in theory but right in practice. 

The error to which this class is liable, is 
that of becoming absorbed in intense contem- 
plations of the Deity. They thus become sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of mystery and soli- 
tary majesty, until the reason itself becomes 
oppressed and darkened. Then, whatever 
words and forms of devotion, whatever observ- 
ances and rites it connects with the worship of 
this sublime and awful being, it adheres to 
with indomitable tenacity, and even a stern 
energy. Hence arise exclusiveness, bigotry, 
and persecution. The sphere of moral duty is 
plain and palpable; but the worship of the 
Deity is the region of 4 jgee and faith, where 
the mind is overpowered, and the imagination 
excited by the grandeur of the surrounding 
objects. 

2d. “ We come now to those misguided re- 
ligionists who reject all practical connexion 
between our religion and our moral feelings, 
but who, in their actions, have not fully con- 
formed to their mistaken theory.” This class 
are a d below the former. The former 
do not attribute sufficient importance to the 
moral sphere, because too much insulated in 
the sphere of divine worship; but this class 





positively deny the practical connexion of the 


- —=— 
two. They do not, indeed, fully conform to 
their theory, but still are so far under its in- 
fluence, as to present in their lives many moral 
obliquities,—and do not by any means exhibit 
the beautiful benevolence which characterizes 
the other class. What is remarkable, our au- 
thor here takes Bunyan’s pilgrim, an allegori- 
cal character, as a type of this class. ‘The 
pilgrim forsakes his wife and children, ne- 
glects all the proper duties of his station, 
eschews all industry, remits all acts of bene- 
volence, and yields himself up to the entire 
and exclusive indulgence of the religious sen- 
timent. If Bunyan intended to inculcate, by 
his pilgrim’s life, such a separation of religion 
and morality, his Christian would be a fitting 
type of this class ; but as we fully believe, and 
hope by and by to show, that the allegory 
teaches no such doctrine, the selection we can- 
not but regard as unfortunate. We, however, 
understand our author’s meaning, assuming 
the pilgrim to be as he characterizes him. We 
shall, therefore, for the present, take the illus- 
tration as hypothetical. 


3d. “ We now pass to sad _realities—where 
bad reasoning was followed by its legitimate 
and most woeful consequences. And of these 
unfortunate dialecticians, the celebrated John 
Calvin must, I fear, stand as the representative.” 
“'The bad reasoning” of John Calvin, our au- 
thor does not in this place analyse, but con- 
fines his notice to the “legitimate and woeful 
consequences.” He adduces two historical 
facts to illustrate these consequences: First, 
that during the twenty years “he ruled Ge- 
neva,” he preached nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five sermons, of which not a single one 
is founded upon a text taken from either of the 
Gospels : 1337 are taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and 588 from the Acts and the Epistles. 

Upon this our author remarks :— 


** Now what may be the effect produced upon 
the minds of others by this strange enumeration, 
is more than | can say; but when first brought 
tomy knowledge, the emotion it excited was 
one of unmixed amazement. I had not supposed 
it possible, although, when connected with the 
religious sentiment, false conclusions might, as 
indeed I well knew they did, prevent and deaden 
the moral sense, yet, that they could, in addi- 
tion, as in the case of Calvin, so thoroughly chill 
all the kindlier feelings of our nature. It had 
not entered my imagination that any man, view- 
ing with reverence the gospels, could preach, 
upon an average, very nearly two sermons every 
Sunday, for twenty years, without having even 
his fancy sufficiently brightened, or his sensibili- 
ties sufficiently roused, or his heart sufficiently 
warmed towards his fellow creatures, by the ex- 
alted morality everywhere diffused, and by the 
gushing affection bursting from almost every 
page written by the four Evangelists, without 
being coerced, during the whole of that protract- 
ed period, to bestow, at least, one solitary dis- 
course upon Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John.” 


The second historical fact is the burning 
of Servetus, and the banishment of Castilione 
and Balzac. The following is the account 
which our author gives of these affairs :— 


** The book, for which Servetus suffered death, 
was not published in Geneva at all, so that, 
strictly speaking, he had committed no offence 
against that Republic. But, as its territory was 
very small, and surrounded by other nations, 
malefactors would flock into it from all quarters, 
unless they could be there punished. Accord- 
ingly, the extraordinary law was passed, that 

crimes committed elsewhere might be punished 
by the Genevese authorities. And thus it was 
that proceedings were instituted against Serve- 
tus, at the instigation of Calvin, who had former- 
ly been on amicable terms with the unfortunate 





Spaniard. Itisto the letters, thet in this way 
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passed between them, that allusion is made in 
the text. 

«I may further remark, that the general facts, 
or, at least, the alleged facts, in this case, have 
been long known to me. But, for the touches 
of minute truth which I have been able to add 
to the character of Calvin, I am indebted to Al- 
bert Gallatin, Esq , whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee of their correctness, as is well known 
to all those whose friendly relations with that 
distinguished man, enable them to profit by his 
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ward others, and in particular from the Romish 
Church, where the severance of religion and 
‘morality has, throughout its whole history, 
been conspicuous enough. The following re- 
marks, which conclude this division of his 
subject, embody a pertinent anecdote :— 


** And, lastly, if any person desires to see the 
consequences of the religious sentiment, phren- 
\sied by excitement, and spurning all restraints, 
let him read the history of what occurred at the 











unexampled stores of well authenticated and | capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders from the 
well arranged facts—always communicated with | Turks. Or, if he wish an individual example, 
the greatest promptitude and urbanity. | the following will probably suffice :— 

“*M. de la Roche, editor of the Bibliothéque| « An English traveller, journeying through 
Anglaise, inserted in that journal long extracts | Portugal, fell in with one of those wretches 
from the trial of Servetus, which he had copied, | whose trade is assassination, it being his voca- 
by permission of the Council, in 1716. M. de Vol- | tion to murder any one for hire whom a secret 
taire seized upon the subject with his accustom- enemy might wish to despatch. Conversation 
ed vivacity, and published, in an Essay on His- | ensued, and something was said about eating 
tory, two chapters, entitled ‘ Geneva and Calvin, | meat, whereupon the bravo drew himself up 
and Calvin and Servetus,’ which made a prodi- | with great dignity, saying, ‘ Sir, | _— you had 
— sensation throughout the whole of Europe. | a better opinion of my principles than to sup- 

rom all quarters they wrote to our clergy, to pose I would eat meat on a Friday.’ 
inquire of them as to the truth of the facts, and|  «* Now this is a very extreme case, I admit, 
to urge them to publish a solemn answer to) but he must be blind, indeed, who is not con- 
these writings, which, from the gigantic repu- | stantly reminded of the consequences of this 
tion of Calvin, were considered as libels, filled | false ratio between observances purely religious, 
with calumnies. M. the Pastor and Professor and acts required by moral rectitude. How 
Jacob Vernet, full of confidence in the virtue | many persons are there, for instance, who do not 
of the self-styled Reformer, undertook the task, | hesitate to tell a falsehood in the way of busi- 
and begged of M. de Chapeaurouge, Secretary | ness, as they are pleased to term it, but who 
of State, to communicate to him the proceed- | would, nevertheless, be horror-struck at what 
ings. The request was refused. M. Vernet, ex- | they should deem a profanation of the Sabbath. 
ceedingly surprised at finding less facility than | Yet, that the day of rest should be properly ob- 
had been shown to M. de la Roche, forty years | served, all will admit, but surely a well-poised 
before, returned to the charge, and M. le Syndic | mind can never for a moment balance between 
Calandrini wrote to him, to induce him to aban- | winding up a clock, on Sunday, for instance, 
don his design, ‘ because silence, on this subject, | and deliberately and habitually violating truth, 
appeared preferable to whatever could be said and the consequent perpetration of perpetual 


with regard to it.’ M. Vernet persisted anew, | 
and demanded, above all, that they would per- ; 
mit him to prove that they had not denied to | 
Servetus, for his own money, clothes and linen, 
which he had asked as a favor, because he was 
covered with vermin. The Council had con- | 
sented—but the persecutor had prevented it. | 


** The answer of M. Calandrini, still refusing | 


frauds. 

“We come now to the last division of this 
part of our subject—the effect produced upon the 
moral sense by an inordinate desire for power 
or place, and a tale of which the founder of 
Methodism is the hero shall usher in the discus- 
sion. 

** Among the converts of Mr. Wesley was a 


compliance, is published verbatim ; but the only | gentleman of some distinction, who soon found 
sentence in which we are interested, runs as the restraints enjoined by his new creed rather 
follows :— |irksome. He therefore applied to the helper, 

“«* Take advantage of your ill health to excuse | Mr. W.’s designation of his assistants, who had 
yourself from a work which can be no otherwise | Charge of his district, for some relaxation of the 
than injurious to religion, the reformation, and | Tules imposed upon the society. The man re- 
your country, or which weuld be comformable to | fused. Whereupon a letter was written to Mr. 
the truth? | Wesley reiterating the request, and in due season 

** Now, it has been urged, in defence of Cal- | 2 answer was received granting the desired 
vin, that he is not, individually, so very culpa- | boon, The letter was shown to the ‘helper,’ 
ble, his crimes being chargeable rather to the | but he still declined, and notice of the refusal 





age in which he lived, than to himself. The | 
rejoinder, however, is, that this celebrated man, 
by the prodigious weight of his character, and 
the position he occupied, might have done some- 
thing, or, at any rate, should have attempted 
something, towards meliorating the harsh feel- 
ing of the day. Whereas, bigot, intolerant, and 
persecuting as was that feeling, his own spirit 
was still more bitter and implacable. For, when 
he drove from Geneva Castilione and Balzac, for 
opposing his doctrines of grace, predestination, 
&c., the canton of Berne remonstrated with him, | 
saying, that was, indeed, to carry matters too | 
far. Outrageous and obstinate heretics might be 
with propriety consigned to the stake; but to 
banish men, because they could not concur in 
every notion which might be broached, was in- 
tolerable. Balzac, accordingly, received shelter | 
and protection in Berne. 

**Permit me now, I pray you, to ask, what 
was the source of al] these evils? Was it not the 
rending asunder that union, which the Creator 
has declared should be indissoluble? Did not 
the mighty mischief arise because of the seve- 


rance, through miserable logic, of religionf rom 
morality ?” 


_ The author makes a prominent use of John 
Calvin, but does not confine his illustrations to 


‘and, as Southey says on another occasion, being 


was forthwith despatched to head-quarters. 


** Now Bonaparte himself was not more im- 
yatient of opposition than was the founder of 
fethodism, and this amounted to treason against 
his sovereign authority. He hurried, therefore, 
to the scene of action, called upon the rebel, 

and charged him with his disobedience. ‘ Yes,’ 
observed the man, whose name was, I think, 
Williams, at apy rate it was a name which I 
knew had made a conspicuous figure in the 
early annals of Methodism, when | was better 
acquainted with those annals than I am now, 
‘I did refuse, and I do refuse.’ ‘ Then, re- 
joined Wesley, ‘I will turn you out of the 
society.’ * Do so, if you dare,’ was the astound- 
ing retort. Mr. Wesley reflected for a moment, 


too wise to be obstinate, threw his arms around 

his refractory follower, observing, ‘ Ah! John, 

= were always an obstinate fellow, and must 
ave your own way.’ 

**] cannot imagine a more lively representa- 
tion of a thorough politician, determined to rule, 
and consequently aware that a timely retreat 
was his only safety. Here, then, we havea 
man of very unusual sagacity, of extraordinary 
business talent, himself largely actuated by bene- 
ficent motives, doing much good particularly and 
generally, and lastly, wielding with the greatest 





his case; in the marginal notes he brings for- 


—— —— TS 
cited—the religious sentiment—and y. 
such a man so situated, compelled occas 
to act upon the principle that if the y 
will not obey the call of Mohamet, 
homet must come to the mountain.” 


Having disposed of Mr. Wesley, our author 
next gives a graphic description of a political 
partisan from his initiation to his ripened 
development :— 
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* Full soon, however, after his enlistment, tie 
party will unavoidably insist upou doing some 
act not in accordance with his views, or w,|) 
not do some act which he deems highly adyay. 
tageous. Now, then, if ever, comes the strug 
Should he resist, his hopes of preferment oye 
lost—should he yield, his prospects remain yy. 
clouded. Moreover, he may justly say to him. 
self, wherever concert is required for th. 
accomplishment of an object, such is the honest 
diversity of views among men, that, if ever 
individual adhere to his own private opinion, 
nothing can ever be effected : to acquiesce, there. 
fore, on many occasions, is Consonant with the 
strictest propriety. And thus far, certainly, 
man of principle may go, and so far a man of 
sense will go, on questions of ordinary ex. 
pediency, and having no connexion with mora! 
law. I say extraordinary expediency, because, 
every now and then, points of such momentous 
importance are at issue, in the absence of both 
moral and political propriety, that our convic- 
tions should be supported with the same stub 
born pertinacity that would be required of us, 
were the dictates of conscience clear and de- 
cided as to the course to be pursued. 
* But bad habits always grow upon vs, and 
the unfortunate partisan yields and yields, until 
no resting place remains whereon to stand. The 
result, consequently, is, that although the go 
of the country, as a matter of course, is inscribed 
on the outward banner, yet, on the true esoteric 
flag, the initiated always read the guod of th 
party. The good of the party now, conse- 
quently, becomes the polar star of his conduci, 
and, to carry out the views of his friends, as |: 
terms them, in matters whether strictly political 
or not, the sole aim of his conduct; party con- 
siderations swaying his reason, and superseding, 
in many sad respects, his moral sense. Finally, 
worse than slave in body—slave in mind—he 
boasts of what should be his shame—exults 
in his fetters, and loudly proclaims, ‘1 obey nol 
one—no, not I, for the name of my master is 
Party.” 





} 
zie, 


The political partisan may be a religious 
man, that is, he may be the member of a Chns- 
tian church, orthodox in his sentiments, 4 
defender of the faith, and scrupulously exact 
in all the outward observances ; he may even 
be prominent in the benevolent institutions ot 
Christianity ; and yet as a politician he may 
sacrifice not only honor but moral integrity : 
the love of power, the love of place, is the 
master ion after all. 

The last division of this discussion relates to 
the standard of morality—the Scriptures, :n- 
deed embody the general principles ; but then 
as general principles they are not direct!) 
applicable to all the datails of human lite. 

here must therefore be “an intormediate 
tribunal to ascertain in what manner Scriptu- 
ral ethics would decide in cases of obscurity 
and doubt.” 


‘“‘ Thus, many very religious and conscicntiol's 
people at the South deem it perfectly prope 
possess slaves, while many more persons else- 
where are equally convinced such exercise ol 
authority is equally inconsistent with Christian 
and with Moral Law. Now, both parties appeal 
with equal confidence to the Scriptures, and yet 
both remain equally assured of the undoubted 
propriety of their respective opinions. A 
detailed exposition, therefore, of the general 
precepts contained in the Christian code is de- 





energy that most potent of all feelings when ex- 


monstrably required, and that on the most mo- 
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mentous occasions, 80 as to furnish some more right or wrong cannot be characterized as is this, that while the De 

definite and practical criterion whereby we may such unle 

be enabled to distinguish moral right from moral or wrong. 























sve th > / ity is attempted to be 
ss wo perceive the action to be right|served by stately ceremonials, by mysterious 
wrong. The general conclusion, therefore, | 


‘ig mag 4 hy author admits as much | rites, by A vse penances and costly offerings, 
| when » 6% instz ; 
WU LTE fase ba foun sanornce’ ¢ e€ says, 1e instant we recognise an | by learn 


| wh | od dogmas, and flaming zeal, and bitter 

That the determinations of the good and the object as good or bad, we feel a sentiment of persecutions of recusants and heretics, the 
a ‘ 

wise in every age and in every country are 


| approbation “i eveeen soarling to our on matters of the law—justice, truth, 
‘tude.’ \ pression of the quality of that action.” and mercy towards man have been disregard- 
the soundest ava pa Fmwat ana In making moral distinctions therefore, we ied. Such has ever been the character of 
Having given this condensed outline of the are exercising the reason under its highest | heathenism: such was the religion of the 
author’s doctrine, we cannot forbear offering a function~we are not merely inducting con- | Pharisees, which received the terrible rebukes 
few observations of our own on the momentous sequences, nor yet deducing according to the | of the Messiah; and such have been the forms 
ints discussed, involving of course a critique | syllogistic formula conclusions from “assump- | of a false and corrupted Christianity. That 
upon his exposition. We shall begin with his | tions” or axioms, and truths previously es-| the same tendency appears under the purer 
Philosophy. And here we say at once, that tablished ; but we are in reality perceiving those | forms of Christianity, cannot be denied. It is 
we cordially agree with him in making our be- | primary truths and distinctions without which | a puerile expedient, by which human nature 
lief in the Divine Existence and our notion of | there could be neither inductive nor discursive ever seeks to impose upon itself, to raise clouds 
right and wrong, not a result of inductive or) reasoning. The moral sense rightly defined, | of incense to the skies, and then under the 
deductive reasoning——not a running back from | expresses merely that sensitive constitution of cover of the smoke to perpetrate every species 
effects to causes until we find a first cause ; our nature, which by fitting emotions responds | of wickedness; as if God in his serene heavens 
not a gathering up of consequences until we | to our moral perceptions. | would only look down upon the smoke and not 
can cast a balance, and say this is right be-| Nor does it conflict with our position, that | penetrate to the men. 
cause the consequences are useful and conve- | the “ moral determination of mankind preceded, This tendency appears in the Christian 
nient, and this is wrong because the conse-| in the order of time the conclusions establish- | Church in the well known discussion of Faith 
quences are misery; but on the contrary a be-| ed by reason ;” or, that a “very general con-|and Works. There are undoubtedly man 
lief and a notion primordial and immediate, | formity of moral feeling” has appeared, while 





arising from the constitution of the mind itself. | there has been and still are, “ endless diversi- 


But when we come to the analysis of this pri- jties with regard to deductions, derived in 
mordial constitution, we are compelled to differ | default of demonstrative evidence from the 





from him. The moral faculty and the religious 
sentiment we cannot resolve iuto mere instinc- 
tive impulses or sentiments. When our author 
distinguishes them from the Reason, he takes 
a very limited view of this faculty. He ap- 
pears to us to regard the Reason as merely a 
discursive faculty, whose sole function lies in 
the formula of the syllogism. Nothing is 
more plain to us than that moral distinctions | 
and a belief in the Divine Existence cannot be | 
deduced like the conclusions of Geometry. | 


But there is a higher function of the Reason, | the beautiful, before the arts were elaborated; he like G 


| 


which precedes all deduction, and upon which | 
the syllogism depends, and it is this function | 
which our author leaves out of view, or trans- 
forms into an instinctive sense. ‘This function 
is that of Intuition, by which the Reason 
immediately perceives truth with the utmost | 
certainty. It is by this that we perceive the | 
truth of the axioms and definitions of Geome- 
try, and by which, generally, we gain those 
“assumptions,” as our author terms them, with 
which our discursive reasoning must begin. 
Now, it is this same function, we apprehend, 
which perceives the distinction between right 
and wrong, just as in wsthetical relations, it 
perceives the distinction between beauty and 
ugliness. It is by the same function of the 
Reason that we perceive that God is. Now, 
when we come to express that constitution of 
the Reason which enables it to exercise the in- 


| glorious results, has been the field of error 


exercise of our natural powers.” The reason, 
in every department of human knowledge, 
first developed itself spontaneously in the per- 
ceptions of great primary truths, which were 
a light to the human mind and a guide to 
human conduct, long before the reflective 
intelligence drew up systems, and wrought out 
remote and complicated conclusions. Man 
knew God, before he had a system of dogmatic 
theology; he knew right and wrong, before 
discussion in casuistry had appeared ; he knew | 


| 
| 


i 





made many useful inventions, before the laws 
of mechanics had. been investigated ; he cul- | 
tivated the earth before he knew chemistry ; | 
and he worshipped God looking up to the 
glory and beauty of the heavens, before he 
comprehended one law of Astronomy. In 
simple intuitions mankind have agreed, as far 
as these intuitions have been developed; while 
discursive reasoning, although productive of 


and conflict. 

That part of our author’s treatise which is 
devoted to the consideration of the separation 
of morality from religion, contains many just 
remarks and many pregnant and deserved hits. 
By morality is here meant the duties which 
we owe to our fellow men; by religion, the 
worship of God. Properly considered morality 





tuitive function in the directions named, we | 
say the Reason has ideas of right and wrong, | 
of the beautiful and the ugly, and of the Deity | 
—in other words—the Reason is potentiated, 
when the requisite conditions are given, to 
have these intuitions. Thus when brought 
into the presence of the actions of free agents, 
it affirms by the force of the idea, they are 
right or wrong; when brought into the pre- 
sence of objects having form and color, it 
aflirms they are beautiful or ugly; and when 
in the presence of phenomena of the universe 
generally, it not only affirms they must have a 
first cause ; but it also endows this cause with 
personality and all the attributes of a Deity. 
Emotions viewed simply in themselves are 
pleasant or painful; when characterized fur- 
her, they are characterized by the percep- 
tions which attend them, or rather which pre- 
cede them. The emotion of the beautiful can- 
not be characterized as such unless we perceive 
that the object is beautiful ; and the emotion of 


and religion are one; the decalogue so regards 
them, for it binds together the precepts which 
relate to the first, inseparably with the precepts 
which relate to the other. Our Saviour, in his | 
summary of the Decalogue, 

view. ‘The first great comman 





like unto it—To love our neighbor as our- 
selves. And all his inimitable teaching, and 
the whole of his inimitable life, as well as the 
teaching and lives of his Apostles, go to show 
the perfect and inseparable union of the right 
worship, love and service of God with a life of 
disinterested benevolence towards man :—* If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
His love is perfected in us. If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from 
Him, that he who loveth God, loves his brother 
also.” 

Now, the grand mark of all false religions 








ives the same |} 
ment is to love| oneness. It appears to us, however, that Dr. 
God with the whole heart—and the second is| Smith ought to have shown that religion as 


| who make so much of their faith, that they for- 
get good works. It would not be strange on 
| the other hand, if many honest men should be 
so attached to good works as to contemn a 
vaunting barren faith. But according to the 
most common views on this subject among Pro- 
testants, the gospel has made no such opposi- 
tion of the two... Most gloriously and harmo- 
niously does it unite them, so that he who truly 
has faith must have good works as the neces- 
sary fruit ; and he who would have good works 
can truly and effectually reach them only 
through faith. 

Faith is belief in God’s truth; but God’s 
truth is practical. He who receives it becomes 
,and God is love. 

Faith is belief in the teaching and life of 
Christ; but this teaching and life were all liv- 
ing, breathing, active benevolence. Faith is 
trust in the atonement of Christ; but this 
atonement was a deed of infinite love, by 
which the guilt of violating the law of love is 
forgiven and blotted out. Faith is the soul 
opening itself to receive the divine spirit for 
the recovery of that purity which consists in 
obeying the law of God. 

Faith is the yielding up of ourselves to the 
obedience of Christ ; but to obey Christ is to 
live the life he lived—a life pre-eminently of 

works. 

Under whatever aspect we choose to place 
this gospel faith, it appears the very element 
and power of good works. By gratitude, by 
love, by hope, by purity of heart, by the light 
of the clearest precepts and the most perfect 
examples, does it lead us to the great end of 
our being—a holy life. 

Now, it is always a good service done both 
to religion and morality, to show their perfect 


| the proper worship of God and as faith in the 
| divine Saviour, is no less important to morali- 
‘ty, than morality is to religion. Religion 
without morality is. a vain superstition, an idle 

ceremony, an abstruse dogma, and a 

tyranny. Morality without religion is a form 
(of duty without its spirit, a matter of r 
|and integrity without a divine sympathy and an 
omental a Religion without morality is 
no true religion, because it assumes to _ 
God without doing those works of ty 
among men which he has commanded. Mo- 
rality without religion is no true morality, be- 
cause it walks among men without being the 
disciple of Him who fulfilled all righteousness ; 
and wants therefore the light and soul of a per- 
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fect life: Besides, viewing man merely in his 
earthly relations, it fails in those good works 
which are inspired by a view of that immortal 
state, before whose interests all earthly inte- 
rests shrink into insignificance. 

We reserve for the ensuing number, some 
remarks on the use the author has made of 
celebrated names, as types of his classes of re- 
ligionists. ' 


Poetry of Life. By William B. Tappan. 
Boston : Charles H. Pierce ; London: Chip- 
man Brother. 

Catawba River, and other Poems. By John 
Steinfort Kidney. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 


Wiru much poetic feeling, high religious sen- 
timent, and an earnest love of nature, the Rev. 
Mr. Kidney, judging by his present debut, will 
some dey master the mysteries of the joyous 
art. Nor are we disposed to criticise the 
short-comings of his muse in the volume be- 
fore us ; deeming that we recognise in many a 
striking passage the high impulse of a truly 
meditative and finely strung mind. Mr. Kid- 
ney has evidently both thought poetically, 
and felt poetically, and withal trained his un- 
derstanding “to build the lofty rhyme ;” butas 
yet he lacks that intimate moulding of thought, 
and feeling, and expression, in which alonejthe 
soul of Art is content to dwell. He feels 
always that his theme is worthy of a song; he 
meditates with true earnestness the purport of 
his strain ; but he rarely forgets his conscious- 
ness of the effort when shaping these elements 
of poetry with verse. If he really be, as we 
believe him to be, on the true path to excel- 
lence, the time will come when he will regard 
the greater part of the contents of the present 
volume as “ exercises in poetry,” rather than as 
poetry itself; when he will apply to them the 
seemingly paradoxical criticism that they are 
labored foo much and too litile. “'Too much” 
to leave them with the freshness and the faults 
of untrained, but often engaging youthful 
fervor, which have characterized the early 
ms of some of the best writers; and “too 
ittle” to take away that evidence of effort 
which is fatal to any production of art. The 
true poet starts in his career the sworn liege 
man of Nature, who will listen to her prompt- 
ings only ; in time he learns to blush at his 
raw offerings upon her altar; he turns him to 
Art, he ae atk himself subject to her tutelage ; 
and again brings an offering—brings now his 
prentice work, as he formerly brought his un- 
taught song, to the shrines of The Beautiful 
and the True. At last, when he has deter- 
mined to fling aside the trammels of Art and 
go back again to Nature, the lessons of the 
former have become unconsciously a part of 
his own mind; and he wooes his mistress with 
a grace, a freedom, and warmth of which he is 
wholly unconscious ; even as the gymnast, dis- 
care, with climbing olympic ladders and 
eaping movable bars at Fuller’s, bounds over 
the mountain torrent with the agile skill of a 
wild Indian, taking no heed of his Jeap the 
while. But we must cut short these remarks, 
which are offered in the kindliest spirit to the 
debutant, and with sincere respect for his 
talents and aspirations. In his leading poem, 
though not exempt from the defects and ble- 
mishes we have hinted at, we find many stanzas 
like the following, whose freshness and wild- 
wood simplicity must charm the reader of na- 
tural taste : 


THE SOURCE OF THE CATAWBA. 
* * * * * . 
‘* A rocky palace in eternal shade, . 
All wildly roofed with tufts of brightest green, 
With sweetest moss, and gleaming flowers inlaid, 


—Its grim and native terror all unseen— 
Rises, within the forest, high ; 
A vell of leaves its only sky. 


And at its foot still tenderer in the moss; 
The flowers creep down in huddling ranks around, 
And fairy odors all about they toss ; 
Cradiing in beauty thus that faintest sound 
Thy gurgling voice al! softly makes, 
When first the darkness it torsakes. 


O, in that nest woven with centle hues 
Thy trembling life all feebly is begun :— 
Child of the sunny showers and nightly dews! 
From such a home thy devious race thou'lt run ; 
Like all things else upon the earth, 
The purest at thy place of birth. 


In powerless loveliness thou secmest to lay, 
Like many a darling one—so softly moving ; 
Unable yet with any joy to play, 
Yet all the fitter for the gazer’s loving : 
Untaught, as yeta little while, 
Conscious of happy life, to smile.” 


The beautiful impersonation of the river in 
the last stanza, is most happily carried out in 
several which succeed. Subsequently occurs 
the following fine scenic touch : 


“ Yon nook may give a hint to fancy too, 
—Where branches droop with such protecting grace— 
To note the outline of a dark canoe, 
Where lurketh one of that departed race 
That once about thee wandered free, 
And, river! gave a name to thee.” 


The last line is singularly felicitous in the 
turn it gives to the thought betore; and well 
does the following picture of the stream’s 
swampy course in the Lowlands contrast with 
the previous sketch of its mountain home: 


“ Thy course is calmer far in yonder land— 
Where dismal woods and dark morasses be ; 
Where not a pebble rolls upon thy strand, 
And earth is level as the waveless sea ; 
Where hangs the graceful jessamine 
In wreaths of gold, the woods within. 


There, in the gloomy swamps the black pools lie, 
Studded wiih ranks of feathery cypress trees ; 
Which thither wading from the cheerful sky, 
And from th’ uneasy presence of the breeze, 
Seem pillars to the halls of Death ; 
Where never stirs a living breath. 


And in the shining , each cone-like base 
Seems resting on its image from beluw ;— 
The slim trunks shooting toward heaven's brighter face; 
Whose other selves down into darkness go: 
And all is like a picture still :— 
Fixed thus, beneath the Master's will.” 


Among the other poems, the following pas- 


sages from “Sunrise among the Mountains,” 
stand out with October freshness : 


SU NRISE. 

“ But see—the heaven is ready for the sun! 
The East begins to smile at his approach, 
And spread her rosy signals through the sky ; 
And Joy is clustering round the blessed place ; 
And shouts are there, that mortals cannot hear! 
The purple beams still chase the pearly light 
Up to the higher ether. Mount, O mount, 
Ye crimson heralds of your glorious King,— 
Stream ye your richness through the yielding blue! 

* * * * * * 

A faint commotion quivers through the mass; 
And parting, blending, it begins to move. 
They rise around me—solemn, grand, and sluw, 
And breaking in « thousand lazy forms, 
With all the tardiness of majesty, 
They wander upward to their own blue home.” 


We find in Mr. Kidney’s book fewer in- 
stances than are usual among young poets of 
the unconscious repetition of the thoughts and 
expressions of others ; nor do we note the fol- 
lowing coincidence as being more than acci- 
dental :— 

“ With long moss trailing down from every tpray, 


Like funeral weeds.”’ 
Cavawsa River, Stanza xxvii. 


“ Dead vines that round the dead trees clung, 
Long moss that from their old arms swung, 
Like funeral weeds.” 
Viet or Farrn, Stanza xi. 
We had marked some passages of the “ Ode 
on our Nation’s Birthday,” as marked by an 
elevation of feeling and sentiment far beyond 
the Fourth of July verses with which the 
readers of newspapers are sufficiently familiar 
once a year, but our limits warn us to forbear. 








The opening of the ode is marred by one of 
those poetic conventionalities, savoring of . 
dantic times unreal, which must ever pel. a 
true lyric. 

“Come, O my harp!” 


says Mr. Kidney, as many a great poet, wii) 
semi-pardonable egotism, has said before hip, 
and as many a minor bard will continue to say 
as long as odes are written. Still no one wi! 
ever believe that a man, whose soul js {filled 
with his theme, will think first of the yehjelp 
by which be means to convey his emotions 
Our poet’s invocation is, to be sure, in this jy. 
stance, most musically written, and we may. 
vel not that his “harp” should respond as j; 
does afterwards. But we every-day people 
conceive the harp to be ever in the poet's 
hand; the muse to be always his inseparable 
companion and daily minister ; and when he 
sends out appeals for them to “come” and 
help him, cos seems a contrivance, and 
malice aforethought, about his poetical perpe- 
trations, as if they were not the promptings of 
the spirit, but a trade which he bad taken up 
for the time being. And this last remark suy- 
gests that we must, forthwith, bow ourselyes 
out of the agreeable company of this debutant 
of noble promise, and pay our respects to the 
veteran artificer of verse, whose book stunds 
first at the head of this article. 


“ Poetry of Life,” says Mr. Tappan, in a 
sententious preface, “is the third volume of a 
series embracing my revised poems ; of which, 
Poetry of the Heart, and Sacred and Miscella- 
neous Poems, are the first and second.” 

Not a word is said here about the series be- 
ing ended ! and this beautifully printed volume, 
published simultaneously in Boston and Lon- 
don, is probably but a connecting Jink—a 
single coil of an anaconda chain of English 
metre, which the author is busily engaged in 
drawing around the republic of letters until it 
constitutes a kind of visible poetic equator, 
upon which is inscribed the name of William 
LB, Tappan, the American poet. Now we have 
not the slightest objections in the world to this, 
if the constrictions of this vast rhythmical 
boa did not chance to crush some ot our old 
favorites in its folds. There is cruelty, too, 
nay, rank inhumanity in taking a veteran 
miustrel amid his failing years, and demolisii- 
ing him, as Mr. Tappan does the bard of Erin, 
in the following lines :— 

“ Times are altered, Thomus Moore ! 
Drinking hard is not gentecl— 
Since ‘tis tound this inner core 
Of the heart is made to feel : 
Where the revel once had grace, 
Wife and children now have place ! 

If “ the revel” really “had grace,” is it not 
a graceless act in wife and children to super- 

e it thus, Mr. Tappan? It strikes us, in- 
deed, as quite ungenieel for the wile to be 
willing, on any terms, to take the place of « 
quart decanter ; a woman of spirit ouglit to 
insist upon “a place” of herown. ‘The poetry 
of the succeeding stanzas may, however, cot- 
mend the carrying out of the sentiment to the 

ti— 
“Times ere altered, Thomas Moore ' 
Men, of gaudy vice afraid, 
Count as something worse than bore 
Paphian boy and Bacchan-te maid.” 

Poor Tom Moore! when he reads this, 
Byron’s famous lines, 

“ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore,” 


will turn sour on the stomach of his memory. 
The poem entitled “ For China,” opens with 

a curious appeal, soneiag Sot the long 

wall of the celestial empire has passed into @ 





proverb : 
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eae China took, 
Se nuts her euahen obent.” 

Still, it has nothing so touching in it as the 
following affecting verses in one of the more 
meditative poems : 

“ Pennies. though but little things, 
If the heart the offering brings, 
Are agift as traly given, 

And accepted, are of heaven.” 

Bat what has his country done to Mr. Tap- 

n, that while raising a new and double wall 
for China he can thus turn and berate these 
luckless United States ? 


“TO MY COUNTRY. 
“ A sorry spectacle dost thou present 
Unto the world’s broad gaze, 
The garment of thy comeliness is rent, 
Cast out into the world’s highways.” 





We intended not to remark severely upon | 
these poeins, but the reference to Governor | 
Marey in the third line of this stanza is in the 
worst possible taste. It is a remarkable illus- | 
tration of the gusty moods of genius, that one | 
who can utter so virulent a philippic as the 
above, can, in a gentler strain, turn round, and, 
in “a story of Brookline—for my little boy,” 
musically impress upon his infant mind, 

“'Tis not enough to build in quict— 
Eater in peace—cschewing riot.” 

Our poet appears to have been a traveller 
in his day, which will account perhaps for the 
variety of expression and liberality of thought 
which distinguish his muse. In one poem 
entitled * the Choir in New York,” he tells us 
with the pleasing confidence of one imparting 
good news :— 

“T went to chapel some few Sundays since, 

A stranger, yet at home within the walls 

Where all are welcome. “T'was an early hour: 

So | awhile surveyed the edifice, 

Admiring well the growth of piety, 


y 
Or growth of that fair city—which had changed 
Its Thentres to Temples.” 


The twin growth of piety and population is 
here most happily placed in apposition. The 
third volume of Mr. T'appan’s poetical writ- 
ings, is illustrated with a handsomely engraved 
portrait of the author; of whom we have 
another self-drawn picture in the body of the 
work, 

WATCHING A SLEEPING DARKEY. 
“T give him food—I give him bed, 
Where his old limbs at ease may be, 
I watch his sleep, but sleep has fled 
In fear of such as me!” 
Why, in the name of Morpheus, then, does Mr. 
Tappan insist upon sitting there to scare 
sleep from the poor fellow’s eyelid’s? But we 
must now tear ourselves away from Mr. 
Tappan’s neat volume, and leave him per- 
sisting in this inconsiderate vigil. 

He has been so long and so continually 
before the public, that these revised editions 
of their old favorite poems cannot but be gene- 
rally acceptable. soca of our quotations 
have shown, that he belongs to the cosmopoli- 
tan class of humanitarian authors, in whom 
no particular country has a right to claim any 
especial property, and we trust, therefore, that 
our English brethren of the periodical press, 
will not, by recognising him as a type of 
American letters, compel us to disown the 
soit impeachment. 





Essays by R. W. Emerson. First Series. 
Fourth Edition. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1847. (Second notice.) 


Ix a former article, the merits of Mr. Emerson 
were discussed on general grounds, and a brief 
Notice of this volume in a late num- 
berof the Literary World. We renew the 
subject with a view to allude to his philosophi- 








cal claims, which we think have been some- 
what overrated. Essays may be regarded as 
intellectual pastimes having the random charac- 
ter of sportive talk; or as grave expositions of 
opinion, and attempts to guide and convince the 
reader. In the first instance, they commend 
themselves merely to literary criticism as sub- 
jects of taste; in the latter, they should be 
challenged on the score of their actual truth 
and probable influence. The Essays before us 
partake of both traits. There are many pages 
which are gracefully descriptive or suggest 
only pleasing pictures or genial comments on 
hfe and manners. ‘Io such we cordially 
ascribe a rare beanty and occasional freshness 
of expression, a dainty handling of attractive 
themes, and sometimes an image that capti- 
vates the fancy. When thus writing for the 
entertainment and mental gratification of the 
reader, Mr. Emerson commends himself to our 
gratitude. We enjoy his abrupt periods—the 
oddness of his illustrations and the beauty of 
his thought. If this were the only phase he 
offered we should feel a kindly admiration 
only, such as Steele, Lamb, Hunt, and other 
Kssayists awaken. Butthere isa more serious 
purpose, and a deeper vein inthese essays. It 
is evident that the author desires to inculcate 
a certain philosophy of life—a system of meta- 
physics—a tone of reflection and feeling, so 
that we cannot but pass over the graces to 
look at the gis/, and postpone the rhetoric to 
examine the idea. Allowing him all in the way 
of ingenuity and attractiveness that his most ar- 
dent disciples claim, we yet call in question the 
truth of his views and the efficacy of his prin- 
ciples ; and counsel those who hang with delight 
upon his eloquence, to receive with discrimina- 
tion his thought. Mr. Emerson’s opinions are 
founded too exclusively upon his consciousness 
to be generally adopted withimpunity. He is a 
man with more intellect than sensibility, more 
fancy than aflection, and more thought than 
sympathy. His philosophy is based upon ego- 
tism. His prevailing doctrine is the sufficiency 
of the individual. He lacks the human ele- 
ment. The essay in this volume, which is 
written most evidently con amore, is that on 
Self-Reliance, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

Seir-Reviance.—*‘ The nonchalance of boys 
whe are sure of a dinner, and would disdain as 
much as a lord to do or say aught to conciliate 
one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. A 
boy is in the parlor what the pit is in the play- 
house ; independent, irresponsible, looking out 
from his corner on such people and facts as 
pass by, he tries and sentences them on their 
merits, in the swift, summary way of boys, as 
good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, trouble- 
some. He cumbers himself never about conse- 
quences, about interests: he gives an indepen- 
dent, genuine verdict. You must court him; 
he does not court yon. But the man is, as it 
were, clapped into jail by his consciousness, As 
soon as he has once acted or spoken with eclat, 
he is a committed person, watched by the sym- 
pathy or the hatred of hundreds, whose affections 
must now enter into his account’ There is no 
Lethe for this. Ah, that he would pass again 
into his neutrality! Who can thus avoid all 
pledges, and having observed, observe again from 
the same unaffected, unbiassed, unbribable, un- 
affrighted innocence, must always be formidable. 
He would utter opinions on all passing affairs, 
which being seen to be not private, but necessary, 
would sink like darts into the ear of men, and 
put them in fear. P 

** These are the voices which we hear in soli- 
tude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we 
enter into the world. Society, everywhere, isin 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock company, 


in which the members agree, for the better se- | 


curing of his bread to each shareholder, to sur- 
render the liberty and culture of the eater. The 
virtue in most request is conformity. Self-re- 
liance is its aversion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs. 


** Whoso would be a man must be a noncon- 
formist. He who would gather immortal palms 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore it if it be goodness. Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of your own 
mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall 
have the suffrage of the world. I remember an 
answer which, when quite young, I was prompt- 
ed to make to a valued adviser, who was wont to 
importune me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, What have I to do 
with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within ¢ my friend suggested,—‘ But these 
impulses may be from below, not from above.’ 
I replied, ‘ They do not seem to me to be such; 
but if I am the devil’s child, I will live then 
from the devil.” No law can be sacred to me 
but that of my nature. Good and bad are but 
names very readily transferable to that or this; 
the only right is what is after my constitution, 
the only wrong what is against it. A man is to 
carry himselfin the presence of all opposition, 
as if everything were titular and ephemeral but 
he. I am ashamed to think how easily we capi- 
tulate to badges and names, to large societies 
and dead institutions. Every decent and well- 
spoken individual affects and sways me more than 
is right. I ought to go upright and vital, and 
speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and 
vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall that 
pass? If an angry bigot assumes this bountiful 
cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his 
last news from Barbadoes, why should I not say 
to him, ‘Go, love thy infant; love thy wood- 
chopper; be good-natured and modest: have 
that grace; and never varnish your hard, un- 
charitable ambition with this incredible tender- 
ness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy 
love afar is spite at home.’ Rough and graceless 
would be such greeting, but truth is handsomer 
than the affectation of love. Your goodness 
must have some edge to it,—else it is none. The 
doctrine of hatred must be preached as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love when that 
pules andwhines_ I shun father and mother and 
wife and brother, when my genius calls me. I 
would write on the lintels of the door-post, 
Whim. IThope it is somewhat better than whim 
at last, but we cannot spend the day in explana- 
tion. Expect me not to show cause why 1 seek 
or why I exclude company. Then, again, do 
not tell me, as a good man did to-day, of my ob- 
ligation to put all poor men in good situations. 
Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish 
philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
dime, the cent, I give to such men as do not be- 
long to me and to whom I do not belong. There 
is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual 
affinity Iam bought and sold; forthem I will go 
to prison, if need be; but your miscellaneous 
popular charities ; the education at college of 
fools; the building of meeting-houses to the 
vain end to which many now stand; alms to 
sots; and the thousandfold Relief Societies ; 
though I confess with shame I sometimes suc- 
cumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar 
which by and by I shall have the manhood to 
withhold. : 

** Virtues are, in popular estimate, rather the 
exception than the rule. There is the man 
and his virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or charity, 
much as they would pay a fine in expiation of 
daily non-appearance on parade. Their works 
are done as an apology or extenuation of their 
living in the world,—as invalids and the insane 
pay ahigh board, Their virtues are penances. 
I do not wish to expiate, but tolive. My life is 
for itself and not for a spectacle. I much prefer 
that it should be of a lower strain, so it be genu- 
ine and equal, than that it should be glittering 
and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, 
and not to need diet and bleeding. I ask pri- 





mary evidence that you are a man, and refuse 
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this appeal from the man to his actions. I know 
that for myself it makes no difference whether I 
do or forbear those actions which are reckoned 
excellent. I cannot consent to pay for a privi- 
lege where I have intrinsic right. Few and 
mean as my gifts may be, | actually am, and do 
not need for my assurance or the assurance of 
my fellows any secondary testimony. 

** What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and intellectual life, may serve 
for the whole distinction between greatness and 
meanness. It is the harder, because you will 
always find those who think they know what is 

our duty better than you know it. It is easy 
in the world to live after the world’s opinion ; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the 

eat man is he who inthe midst of the crowd 

eeps with perfect sweetness the independence 
of solitude.” 


Of a like spirit are these extracts : 


“ SprriruaLt Laws.—What a man does, that 
he has. What has he to do with hope or fear? 
In himself is his might. Let him regard no 
good as solid, but that which is in his nature, 
and which must grow out of him as long as he 
exists. The goods of fortune may come and go 
like summer leaves; let him scatter them on 
every wind as the momentary signs of his infinite 
productiveness. 

“* He may have his own. A man’s genius, the 
quality that differences him from every other, the 
susceptibility to one class of influences, the selec- 
tion of what is fit for him, the rejection of what is 
unfit, determines for him the character of the uni- 
verse, A man is a method, a progressive arrange- 
ment ; a selecting principle, gathering his like to 
him, wherever he goes. He takes only his own 
out of the multiplicity that sweeps and circles 
round him He 1s like one of those booms which 
are set out from the shore on rivers tocatch drift- 
wood, or like the loadstone amongst splinters of 
steel. Those facts, words, persons, which dwell 
in his memory without his being able to say why, 
remain, because they have a relation to him not 
less real for being as yet unapprehended. They 
are symbols of value to him, as they can inter- 
pret parts of his consciousness which he would 
vainly seek words for in the conventional images 
of books and other minds. ‘What attracts my at- 
tention shall have it, as I will go to the man who 
knocks at my door, whilst a thousand persons, 
as worthy, go by it, to whom I give no regard. 
It is enough that these particulars speak to me 
A few anecdotes, a few traits of character, man- 
ners, face, a few incidents, have an emphasis in 
your memory out of all proportion to their appa- 
rent significance, if you measure them by the or- 
dinary standards. They relate to your gift. 
Let them have their weight, and do not reject 
them, and cast about for illustration and facts 
more usual in literature. What your heart 
thinks great is great. The soul’s emphasis is 
always right. 

** Over all things that are agreeable to his na- 
ture and genius, the man has the highest right. 
Everywhere he may take what belongs to his 
ee estate, nor can he take anything else, 
though all doors were open, nor can all the force 
of men hinder him from taking so much. It is 
vain to attempt to keep a secret from one who 
has a right to know it. It will tellitself That 
mood into which a friend can bring us is his do- 
minion over us. To the thoughts of that state of 
mind he hasa right. All the secrets of that 
state of mind he can compel. This is a law 
which statesmen use in practice. All the ter- 
rors of the French Republic, which held Austria 
in awe, were unable to command her diplomacy. 
But Napoleon sent to Vienna M. de Narbonne, 
one of the old noblesse, with the morals, man- 
ners, and name of that interest, saying, that it 
was indispensable to send to the old aristocracy 
of Europe ™men of the same connexion, which, in 
fact, constitutes a sort of free-masonry. M. de 
Narbonne, in less than a fortnight, penetrated 
all the secrets of the imperial cabinet.” 


“ FRIENDsHIP.—I do then with my friends as 








I do with my books. I would have them where 
I can find them, but I seldom use them. We 
must have society on our own terms, and admit 
or exclude it on the slightest cause. I cannot 
afford to speak much with my friend. If he is 
great, he makes me so great that I cannot de- 
scend to converse. In the great days, presenti- 
ments hover before me in the firmament. I 
ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 
that I may seize them, I go out that I may seize 
them. I fear only that I may lose them receding 
into the sky in which now they are only a patch 
of brighter light. Then, though I prize my 
friends, I cannot afford to talk with them and 
study their visions, lest I lose my own. It 
would indeed give me a certain household joy 
to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual astrono- 
my, or search of stars, and come down to warm 
sympathies with you ; but then I know well I 
shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty 
gods. It is true, next week I shall have languid 
moods, when I can well afford to occupy myself 
with foreign objects ; then I shall regret the lost 
literature of your mind, and wish you were by 
my side again. But if you come, perhaps you 
will fill my mind only with new visions, not 
with yourself but with your lustres, and I shall 
not be able any more than now to converse with 
you. So I will owe to my friends this evanes- 
cent intercourse. I will receive from them, not 
what they have, but what they are. They shall 
give me that which properly they cannot give, 
but which emanates from them, But they shall 
not hold me by any relations less subtile and 
pure. We will meet as though we met not, and 
part as though we parted not.” 
Accordingly he is an incomplete representa- 
tive of man, and draws his conclusions from an 
inadequate source. His view is partial. 
Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Goethe, have 
offered him many of the ideas, which he re- 
roduces in his own quaint and novel phraseo- 
ogy. We think that, apart from the expres- 
sion, there is little originality in his ideas. 
They appear like strangers, from their costume. 
In addition to incompleteness as an interpreter 
of life, and the want of great originality, we 
have one other exception to make to Mr. Em- 
erson, in his character of a philosopher. He 
is too irreverent. We protest against the fa- 
miliar use of the Saviour’s name in this volume. 
It offends, unnecessarily, the veneration of 
Christians, to couple it with those of philoso- 
phers and reformers. Agreeable and sug- 
gestive as the work is, it is one that should be 
read to excite thought rather than enlist, with- 
out reserve, individual convictions. 





FLEMISH LITERATURE, 


Old Flemish Songs—[ Oude Viaemsche Lied- 
eren]. 2 Parts. By T. F. Willem. Brussels. 


Tuere is something touching in the death of 
this remarkable Flemish author. He died, like 
a valiant warrior in the breach, just when he 
was in the act of correcting a sheet of his Old 
Flemish Songs. Many of these popular poetic 
effusions are of the time of Henry the Third, 
Duke of Brabant,—of John the First, or the 
Victorious,—of Philip the Good,—and of Mar- 
garet of Austria. Old ballads, which describe 
so accurately and feelingly the social manners 
and customs of nations, have always attracted 
eneral attention from the historian and the phi- 
osopher. They form the true exponents of 
popular thought on civil institutions and do- 
nestic ee France, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, have extensive and curious 
collections of this kind: and these old ballads 
of Belgium are fully as interesting as those of 
any other nation, 

Willem was occupied full twenty years of his 
life in forming this Belgian collection. The 
reater number of these pieces have never be- 
ore been printed; and as he was a good mu- 
sician as well as a deep and clever philol 


ogist, 





he has noted down the tune to the most curious 





eee | 


of the songs, and found the music himself for 
some of the very ancient ones from the o\, 
musical records of the country. From a mer 
boy he assiduously cultivated the Flemish 
muse. He lived in the small town of Licrre 
where he received the first elements of his ody. 
cation. In this secluded and remote part of 
the country there were yet remaining two of 
those medieval institutions called Soci¢étés g, 
Rhétorique. The members of such associations 
not only composed verses, but practised tho 
forms of declamation followed by the ancien 
Mysteries. Willem tells us himself, in the 
* Flemish Review” ( Belgisch Museum), that }o 
took a part in three or four of these public ex). 
bitions—* The Birth and Adolescence of Christ.” 
** Joseph and Pharaoh,” and ** The Maccabees.” 
He also tells us that it was a custom adopted by 
the director of the society of Lierre, a pions 
man, to request all the young actors, before the 
curtain was raised, to kneel down and pray 
that everything might be conducted with pro- 
priety and decorum, As Willem was but a 
youth of tender years at this time, he assures 
us that the sight of Joseph, Herod, the Magi, 
the Jews, the angels, and the devil, all kneeling 
together in prayer, was a thing so fantastic 
that it was never effaced from his mind to the 
last day of his life. These representations cer- 
tainly form a very singular characteristic feature 
in the state of Flemish society at the period. 

In 1819, Willem was appointed Keeper of the 
Public Records of Antwerp: a circumstance 
which gave a great impetus to his love of re- 
search into the national antiquities of Belgium. 
From this period he began to enrich and de- 
fend the national language of his native land. 
** A History of the Cid Flemish Literature,” in 
two vols Svo., a Chronicle in verse on Edward 
the Third of England, Historical Miscellanies, 
several interesting dramatic pieces, and other 
fugitive productions, spread his fame beyond 
the limits of his own country, and made him 
well known throughout the whole of Germany. 
The celebrated Grimm speaks highly of the 
philosophical researches of Willem in the “ Gor- 
tengische Geherhte Auzeiger” of June, 183). 
Von der Hagen mentions the deep and accurate 
erudition of our author in his ‘* Jahrbiicher der 
Berlinischen Geselschaft :” and it is a point be- 
yond dispute that the writings of Willem exer- 
cised a powerful influence over the modern re- 
vival of Flemish literature—which now possess- 
es a great number of young and enterprising 
authors, to whom he acted as a sort of champion 
or leader. 

Two of our author’s publications have parti- 
eularly attracted public attention :—his edition, 
and researches into the history, of the old poem 
of Reynard the Fox, taken from a MS. boughit 
in London, in 1836, by the Belgian Government 
for 160/.; and his collection of “ Flemish 
Songs.” Both these works are interesting, anc 
display great merit in their arrangement and 
treatment. 

The book of songs may be divided into three 
principal divisions—Love Songs, Historical 
Songs, and Legendary Songs. ‘The Love Songs 
are characterized by softness and gentleness of 
expression ; and bear a striking resemblance 
to many of the popular songs of Germany, 
although they are generally of a more primi. 
tive complexion than the ordinary effusions 
of that country. The Flemish ballads make a 
direct and forcible appeal to the most obvious 
and prominent principles and passions of human 
nature: and aor may be considered as some- 
what singular, the language of these old verses 
is more soft, musical, and agreeable to the ear 
than that which is commonly pegbered at the 
present day. The character of the Historical 
Songs displays the feelings and opinions of the 
mass of the people in reference to public matters 
in a much more decided manner than mere his- 
torical records or historiescan do. The Legend- 
7 Songs refer, of course, to all those objects 
which constitute the staple of the marvellous 


and supernatural—as fairies, bea appari- 





tions, and such like things. e language In 
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them is but mean and common-place ; and the 
metaphors and imagery are inappropriately used. 
There are certain things, howeyer, found in this 
class of the songs which do not belong to le- 
gendary tales in general, and are to be found 
here and nowhere else. - . 

In this collection of songs are nine which 
in all probability were composed by John the 
Firat, Duke of Brabant, who died in 1291. It 
would seem that these had been very popular ; 
for they were translated into the Swabian lan- 
euaze, and incorporated with the collection of 
national German songs published by Von der 
Hagen in one volume, The proof that these 
were originally written in Flemish is given by 
Gervinus; who says, “ Der Beruhinte Herzog 
Johann van Brabant, Dichtite in vulgarsprache 
und seine Lieder gingenzum Theil northdurftig 
yerhochdentocht in unsern Minnesinger Codex 
ein” (Geschichte der Poetischen national lite- 
ratur der Deutschen, vol. II., p. 67). ; 

Our readers are aware that it is nearly im- 
possible to translate the popular songs of one 
country into the language of another. Such 
productions owe their humor and life to little 
incidents and casual associations which can be 
appreciated only by the people for whom they 
are expressly composed. Of two of the verses 
in one of these songs we will give the literal 
meaning in English. It will afford avery inade- 
quate idea of the original; but still some small 
insight will be afforded of the nature of the 
imagery and metaphors employed :— 

The winter is long, and covers with her manile 
‘The fields and the woods. 
The green trees show their sorrow. 
The songs of the birds are luushed. 
‘This grieves me: but above all [ am sorry 
‘That the beauty [ love so sincerely 
Is quite insensible to me, 

Mercy! O Queen Venus! 

lam your devoted slave ; 

Help me, give me consolation ! 
Those I love have pity! 
Let me chant your praise ; 
See how wretched [ am 
Jn devotedly loving you. 
This must excite your pity, 
So give me compensation. 

Mercy, lovely woman! 

Queen of my heart and soul, 

Mercy! O Queen Venus! 

Tam your devoted slave, 

Help me, give me consolation ! 


We notice in the collection two other songs, 
set to music, taken from a manuscript in the 
Burgundian Library at Brussels, and which are 
generally believed to be from the pen of Mar- 
garet of Austria, who died in 1530, and was the 
daughter of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy. 
This library contains two manuscript volumes of 
songs and music on vellum, which form an in- 
teresting literary relic. The pages are sur- 
rounded with borders in gold and exquisitely 
colored. There is the most conclusive internal 
evidence for supposing that the greatest part of 
these songs were composed by the Princess her- 
self; whe, it is well known, was always sur- 
rounded by learned men, poets, and musicians, 
from most parts of Europe. 

After the Love songs, we find twenty-eight 
Historical ones—a great number of which are 
setto music. These are sometimes quaint, but 
geuerally pathetic and tender. The collection 
is calculated to be of great interest to the curious 
and dilettanti of all countries; for the oldest 
and most obscure libraries of Belgium and Ger- 
many must have been ransacked to procure the 
materials, 

In the Historical songs we have, among others, 
a lament on the Death of Van Artevelde, 1345; 
another on the Duke of Brabant, 1388; a song 
on three Belgian knights going to the Holy War, 
1450; on the sea voyage of Philip the Hand- 
some, Duke of Brabant, and Count of Flanders, 
1506; on the Battle of Pavia, 1525; on the 
tragical Death of Coyat de Egmond, 1568; and 
one against the Duke of Alva, 1569. We will 
g've a few extracts from the last two — 


Great multitudes assembled 
To shed tears and bewail, 
On the walls of Brussels, 
When the Count met his fate. 
With very great composure 
And pions resignation, 

fle knelt upon a cushion 

‘l'o receive the deadly blow. 


When in this pious act, 

With hands and eyes to heaven, 
He calied for heavenly mercy, 
And yielded up his soul. 


The blood of this brave prince 
Flowed down from the seaffuld ; 
May God revenge the death 

Of the noble Count of Egmond! 


The song on the Duke of Alva is taken from 
a single sheet preserved in the Royal Library 
of Brussels :— : 


Listen, if you wish to hear 
The song I mean to sing ; 

A song of the old min Alva 
Oa many curious things. 


With pomp they paid him homage, 
When he visited the town; , 

Bat he ran away by night, 

And left his debts unpaid. 


The old man was so crue! 
That no one would serve him; 
No taxes he could levy, 
For the people shouted out, | 
“ Vive les gueux ! vive les gueux !"j 


He earnestly sought peace, 

But they could not take his word; 
They knew him to be deceitful, 

He pardoned with wheel and gallows. 


The Legendary songs are very curious and 
original; and some of them have already been 
published, but with great alterations, in Von 
Erloch’s “ Volkslieder Deutschen,” in UhJand’s 
** Alte hoch und nieder deutsche Volkslieder,” 
and in Kretssmer and Zuccalmaglie’s ‘* Deutsche 
Volkslieder.” One of them relates to a man of 
great cruelty, who by the fascinating influence 
of his own poetical compositions succeeded in 
inducing many interesting and virtuous young 
women to follow him, who had never afterwards 
been heard of. The daughter of a king is under 
the spell, and rides away on horseback to meet 
the enchanter. She finds him in the middle of 
a wood; and they go together into the thickest 
part of it, where he tells her she must die. He 
draws his sword and takes off his mantle; but 
suddenly the royal maid seizes the sword, and 
cuts off the head of the intended murderer. As 
he is an enchanter, the head speaks, and gives 
her many deceitful counsels, the effect of which, 
if followed, would have been to restore him to 
life again. But the king’s daughter is prudent 
enough to rejectthem. She makes her aay 
on horseback ; and to prove to her father she 
had killed the cruel monster, she takes his head 
with her. In issuing from the wood, she meets 
the mother of the bloody enchanter, who is 
anxious at not seeing her son come home, and 
asks the young princess if she has met him. 
«* Your son is dead,” was the answer, “and I 
have his head in my lap!” She then rides off 
with all possible speed to her father’s palace. 
This tale is told in Flemish, with great feeling 
and simplicity, in short verse of eight sylla- 
bles, and with such circumstances as show its 
great antiquity. 

It has often been remarked, that the popular 
traditions of most of the northern nations of 
Europe have a common origin—for we find 
that a legend told by the peasantry in the re- 
mote corners of Denmark or Sweden is well 
known by the lower orders in Holland or Belgium. 
This observation particularly applies to popu- 
lar songs; and the present collection, by M. 
Willem, offers striking proof of the justness of 
the opinion. Though M. Willem has made 
his collection from well-authenticated Flemish 
sources, and often from oral tradition, many of 
his songs are on subjects which we find in the 
shape of very ancient legendary tales in the 
Danish and Swedish languages. Among these 
stories, there is one of a king’s daughter who 





falls in love with a knight, and elopes with him, 


very much to the displeasure of her father. 
They go to a distant country, where she gives 
birth to a child. Overwhelmed by misfortun2 
and poverty, the knight regrets what he has 
done ; and tells the fair companion of his woes 
that he would like to see both her and her child 
buried under the tree where he first saw her. 
She returns an answer equally bold and re- 
vengeful; whereupon he strikes her. She falls 
to the ground ; and exclaims that he will repent 
of his cruel treatment ere seven years shall 
have passed over his head,—for that he shall 
beg his bread from door to door. The pro- 
phecy is accomplished. When the child is seven 
years old, they are all reduced to a state of 
extreme poverty, The father coming home one 
day, oppressed and fatigued, the mother taunts 
him as follows :— 

O! child of seven years old, 

Present a chair to your father; 

[ have seen him once ona day 

A bold and valiant knight. 

QO! child of seven years old, 

Give your father some bread ; 

I once knew the day 

When he wanted nothing. 

O! child of seven years old, 

Give your father some drink ; 

I once knew the day, 

When he was my only love. 


While this goes on, the father of the unfor- 
tunate princess has found out the abode of the 
wretched couple; and stands behind the door 
of the hut listening to what is passing between 
them. Fired with anger and revenge, he bursts 
into the dwelling, sword in hand, cuts off the 
head of the knight, and throws it at the feet of 
his daughter, exclaiming, ‘‘ Repent; keep this 
head, once loved to wound and betray your - 
kind father”? ‘*Oh, my father,” answers the 
young woman, ‘‘ were I to weep for all of which 
I have to repent, a whole year would not 
suffice.” 

We will now present the reader with the 
analysis of two original Flemish songs ; of which 
one is still sung, although of very ancient date 
—and the other is one of the eldest monuments 
of the literature of the Netherlands. 

A maid is seated at the window in the highest 
part of her father’s castle; and looking far and 
wide on every side, she espies her lover coming 
towards the castle at full gallop. When he 
approaches the window, he throws a ring into 
the water; and immediately rides off again at 
full speed, that he may not be surprised by her 
father. The maid has a little dog, an excel- 
lent swimmer, which jumps into the water and 
brings the ring to its mistress. The sight of 
this emblem of affection, and the dreadful 
thought that she will never be allowed to 
marry the knight, throws her into despair, and 
she prays to heaven that she may become a 
leper. Her wish is gratifed. She goes before 
her father, shows him the condition she is in, 
and requests to have a hut built for her in the 
midst of a thick wood, where she will remain for 
seven years alone, that she may be cured. This 
demand is granted. After the seven years have 
elapsed, the knight passes by the hut on horse- 
back. She lays her hand on the saddle to show 
him the ring; and, as sheis now perfectly cured, 
he takes her away with him to make her his 
wife. 

The analysis of the ballad of Hildebrand—of 
great antiquity—is as follows:—This knight 
has been absent from his castle for thirty-two 
years without once seeing his wife, Godeliva. 
On his way home he is told not to pass bya 
certain wood where a young warrior attacks 
every one who wag By on his grounds. The 
knight answers, that if the report be correct 
he shall pveish the young man so severely 
that he will never again exercise his power in 
that cruel manner. He passes on,—and soon 
falls in with the fierce and redoubtable youth. 
The latter demands the armor of Hildebrand; 
and after some sharp words, they begin the 
fight. Hildebrand, more experienced than the 
youth, seizes him by the waist and throws him 





on the ground. ‘ You have been too rash,” says 
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the old knight; “ but I will forgive you if you this national reservoir of books. In looking over 
will confess to what party in this country you the alphabetical slips which have the names of 
belong.” The fallen cobdetent answers, ‘I am | the duplicates, I found no less than 14 copies of 
a young warrior belonging to the Wolfs (the | one edition of the Bible—that of Coberger of Nu- 
name of a political party); my mother is Gode- | remberg, in 1450. No prices are given until the 
liva and my father Hildebrand.”—* God be| books are selected; but a fair and moderate 
praised,” exclaimed Hildebrand, ‘* then you are | valuation is made when any books are called for. 
my son!”—“‘O my dear father! the stroke which I | The only public library on the continent which 
have levelled at you will rankle in my heart to| will part with its duplicates. From here we 
the last day of my life.’—* Don’t think of it,| walked further, in this handsome, but rather 
my dear son; let us go on towards the castle | stiff, prim-looking street, Ludwig's Strasse, 
But, not to surprise your mother too violently, | passing the palace of Prince Max, the Univer- 
lead me to the dwelling like a prisoner; and | sity, the Ladies’ College, &c., to the Church of 
if the inmates ask you who [ am, tell them I am | St Lewis (Ludwig’s Kirche), a new edifice, not 
the most depraved and wicked man upon the | yet quite finished, but already elaborately deco- 
face of the earth.” On the Saturday evening | rated in the rich and costly style which has been 
they reach the garden of the castle, and enter | introduced recently in Munich, under the aus- 
into the room where Godeliva is sitting. Young pices of the Art-loving king. The frescoes are 
Hildebrand places his father at the head of the | brilliant and beautiful—the chief one being the 
table. “What are you doing, my son,” says |‘ Last Judgment,” an immense picture by Cor- 
the mother, “this man is your prisoner ?’—| nelius, the leading Bavarian artist—a more rea- 
“Yes, my dear mother, this man is truly my|sonable and understandable composition than 
shar rah but my dear mother, he is your hus-} Michael Angelo’s, to say the least. The rich- 
and too!” The long separated couple recog- | ness of the gilding, and ivory finish of the paint- 
nise each other. The wife takes her husband in\ings and frescoes in this church, are quite 
her arms, kisses him, and the whole family | dazzlingly perfect in their way, but more suita- 
kneel down and offer up their thanks to heaven |ble, one might think, in a theatre. Munich 
for the happy domestic reunion. | seems to be built in the midst of a level monoto- 
This short and prosy analysis can give no idea} nous plain; but in spite of that it is growing 
whatever of the pathos and feeling which runjrapidly in this direction—all the finest public 
through the whole of this legendary song, and of | buildings and this neat and spacious street, hav- 
the pleasing and soothing monotony produced by | ing been built by the present king. 


the great number of repetitions at the beginning Returned through the frescoed arcade along 
and end of each stanza. The verses are short) the gardens of the palace; while purchasing 
and of equal metre,—which makes them easily ) some of the beautiful Bohemian glass displayed 
sung. This ballad, in alliterated verse, was | here, the king passed the door, walking in the 
known in the eighth century, and was printed | most unpretending style, and attracting no special 
by Grimm in the form in which it was thea} attention, though just recovered from severe ill- 
known, In the Netherlands it isso popular that } pogg--Saw the Allerheiligen Kapelle (Chapel 
a great number of common songs are set to the | of All Saints), annexed to the palace ; decorated 
tune of * Old Hildebrand ;” and Willem proves | jp gold and fresco, like the other New Church, 
that it was in very early times quoted by }but yet harmonious in its brilliancy. While 
preachers in theirsermons. A manuscript text, taking an ice at a confectioner’s, enter a gentle- 
as the piece was sung in the sixteenth century, manie clerical-locking person: “ An Ameri- 
is still preserved in the Burguadian Library at can,” says Madame; and presently he asks us if 
- Brussels. : we belong to that section of the human race— 
In conclusion, we repeat that M. Willem has pleasant conversation ; he has been abroad many 
earned the praise of all who take an interest in | years ; tells us many curious and interesting 
the literature of the northern nations of Europe scanned gives us his card; Mr. S. of New 
by the publication of these Flemish songs.—| Haven, It seems there was riot at the Univer- 
From the London Atheneum. sity last night, because the famous Lo/a Montes 
= ————— had effecteu the expulsion of a favorite Profes- 
sor; the students expressed their indignation 
by breaking the [lady’s?] windows, Strange 
\state of affairs. Visited the New Pauace; 
‘the front on the square is on the model of the 
Pitti Palace at Florence. The suite of state 
apartments brilliant in their newness and gor- 
}geous decoration. The polished oak mosaic 
lise Gbvestish’Midandan floors must only be glided over with list slip- 
)pers. The Ball room, the banqueting room, 
April 2ith—6ith day, at daybreak, our | anda series of halls painted in fresco, in the 
Schnell-post came to a halt in the quadrangle of | richest and most costly style-- filled with battle- 
the Posr-maus at Municu. Well fagged by our } pieces and newly-painted portraits of the beau- 
four days’ journey, and half-asleep at this most | ties of the court—an extensive array of pretty 
tiresome of hours to arrive, we were glad}cheeks and bright eyes—some of them really 
enough when the snail-like porter at length } beautiful; among them a daughter of Marco 
deigned to lead the way with the luggage to the ; Bozzaris ; Lola Montes not yet executed. The 
Baverisch Hof, or Bavarian hotel ; a large, fine- | throne room—differing from all the rest, drops 
looking house, which proved to be the Astor | the brilliant colors, and is all white marble and 
House of Munich—excellently managed, though } gold; splendor (of this kind) can no further go; 
they did give us a most era/ied position in the |it has 14 colossal statues which cost $5,000 
world. Murray calls it ‘an immense establish-}each in bronze, and $5,000 more to cover each 
ment with 123 rooms.” Query, do not the} with gold. Imagination can hardly conjure up 
Astor and other American hotels contain double | anything more splendid than this apartment— 
that number ? After a few hours’ rest, sight-| that is, if splendor consists in gold, gold, gold, 
seeing was to be again resumed ; but first a visit | like Miss Killma *3 precious leg. In the 
to the Royal Library. This establishment (one | old palace saw an immense stone which one 
of a series of modern handsome buildings in aj Christopher, an ancestor of the king’s, in 1409, 
new street as wide as three Broadways) is, in-| lifted and hurled like a pebble ; a powerful 
deed, immense ; built to contain 2,000,000 of| fellow! Long series of old family portraits—a 
volumes, admirably arranged—now has about | huge quantity of useless canvas; but the chief 
800,000—the building substantial, handsome, | show is the Treasury—a marvellous collection 
and appropriate—the State staircase truly | of jewels, crowns, diamonds, and costly trinkets, 
superb, The library and reading rooms on the belonging to the crown ; the riches of the Ara- 
second floor ; several rooms appropriated to the | bian nights in a glass cabinet. Evening—visited 
100,000 duplicates which are now for sale, hav-|a very convenient public reading-room, where 
ing been accumulated during the absorption of |for a small coin I was edified with a file of 
numerous provincial and convent libraries into | Galignani and several English papers. 
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April 23th—65th day.—The Royal Library at 
8 A. M., by appointment ;—zood hours in ihi, 
region. The Cathedral—heavy and not gy. 
cially notable,—except for one or two elaborate 
tombs, The gallery of the Duke of Leucurry. 
BERG, at his immense palace: the modern 
buildings here seem to bear a colossal sedle- 
pictures, &c., collected by Eugene Beauharjuis 
son of Josephine and father of the present duke. 
remarkably fine and choice collection—a beay};. 
ful Virgin and Child by Murillo—choice spec). 
mens of Rembrandt, Raphael, Vandyck, Guere;. 
no, etc., and a number of modern pictures chiesy 
French—tierard’s Belisarius—full length por- 
traits of Josephine and of her son, the Viceroy o 
Italy. Here, too, we saw the group of ti¢ 
Graces, Canova's master-piece (a duplicate of jt 
is at Woburn Abbey in England); and another 
fine piece by the same sculptor, a kneeling Mag. 
dalen. — 

Next we proceed to the chief lion of Munich 
—the Pinnacoruex gallery of pictures—a gy. 
perb, appropriate building designed for its pre. 
sent purpose. Here are eight large halls aud 
about twenty-five side cabinets, comprising abou: 
700 pictures, classed in the different apart- 
ments, as of the German, Dutch, Italian, and 
French, and Spanish schools—the centre hall 
devoted entirely to the works of Rubens: the 
smaller cabinets containing many extremely fine 
and highly finished pictures; and the whole 
forming a gallery of high art worthy of any na- 
tion. ‘The famous Dusseldorf Gallery, and other 
German collections are now comprised in this 
The building is admirable in its plan and ar- 
rangement. 

From here we went to see the new Church of 
Maria Hilf, in thesuburbs: remarkable as con- 
taining the most splendid modern painted glass 
windows in the world; the Munich artist, Hess, 
has brought this art to wonderful perfection— 
the colors are even more brilliant than the old 
painted glass, and the designs are of course vastly 
more graceful and correct in drawing. ‘The 
whole style of this church is pointed Gothic. 

The Basinica or Sr. Boniracivs, last but 
not least of the Munich churches—the newest 
(not yet painted), and intended to outshine all ; 
on the model of St. Paul’s near Rome, which 
was burnt in 1823. The interior is truly super); 
frescoes of the most costly kind cover the walls 
and ceilings, and the designs are grand and beau- 
tiful; seventy-two columns of Tyrolese marble 
in the interior ; the ceiling painted sky blue, and 
studded with gilt stars; a blaze of color and gold, 
but yet the effect is chaste and harmonious. 


A visit to the GiyprorHex gallery of sculp- 
ture, was the Omega of our Munich sights. 
This, like the Pinnacothek, and all the other fine 
public buildings, originated with the present art- 
loving king: what a pity he should be making a 
fool of himself now after doing so many fine 
things! Glyptothek, a beautiful Grecian build- 
ing of white marble; collection of eminent 
sculpture, contains some remarkable pieces, but 
looks insignificant after the Vatican and the 
Capitol ; the Egina marbles here are considered 
very valuable as being very ancient. Another 
room contains the sons of Niobe, and one of 
them has lost his head and arms; but Mrs. 
Jameson is in raptures with the beauty of even 
his mutilated trunk. The modern hall contains 
pieces by Canova (Paris and Venus)—Thor- 
waldsen’s Adonis, Schadow’s Girl fastening her 
Sandal (much admired)—and a specimen ol 
Dannecker, whose Ariadne at Frankfort 1s s0 
far-famed. : 

Excellent dinner at our excellent Baierisch 
Hof (other guests very scarce): and our respect- 
able and honest valet de place escorts to the 
railway; and away we go well pleased with 
Munich in spite of the rain; this is the first 
rainy day we have had since leaving London two 
months ago! In about two hours, after an easy 
ride over a flat country, we were at AUGSBURG, 
or rather at the station near it; and an omnibus 
took us a couple of miles further before we 
reached the Drei Mohren (Three Moors), where 
we found good rooms and a young, bright, civil, 
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and active set of attendants—a decidedly com- 


e inn—by all means go there 
ae by the Anes ae it has exist 

ign 483 years : 
*wapritl 20th--B0th day.—A ramble through 
Augsburgh—Cathedral now a Protestant Church 
principal street (Maxitmilian Strasse), spa- 
cious and picturesque—one of the finest in Ger- 
many—market day, and our cicerone tells us 
there is great murmuring at the high price of 
bread-stuffs; next to our otel is animmense old 
mansion which our guide says belongs to the Fug- 
ger family ; once the merchant princes of Augs- 
burgh, the Rothscailds of the middle ages; they 
were the hosts of the Emperor Charles V., and 
in one of the rooms Napoleon told the town dig- 
nitaries that their liberties had expired, and they 
must own the King of Bavaria as their master. 
Saw the room in the schloss, or palace, where 
the famous Confession of Augsburgh was 
signed, Then visited the printing office of the 
celebrated Allgemeine Zeitung, or Augsburgh 
Gazette—the Times of Germany, and the most 
influentia! journal on the continent—cabinet 
ministers write for it; it is owned by Baron 
Cotta, the eminent bookseller, who resides at 
Stuttgard, and has a business house also at Leip- 
sic—purchased the paper of the day, which has 
news from ** Nord Amerika,” and an account of 
the taking of Vera Cruz. Rambled among the 
Antiquarian Bibliopoles—and then started off in 
a vehicle engaged to carry us to Ulm—48 miles, 
—a long pull for one pair of weak horses,—from 
11 a. M. tomidnight—inns on the road decidedly 
primitive; when we stopped to rest we were 
always shown into a public room, where coun- 
try boors of all descriptions were drinking beer 
in quarts full, and smoking pipes till they 
couldn’t see each other’s noses; Madame’s re- 
quest for another room was always met by a stare 
of astonishment, and no other “ Zimmer” was 
vouchsafed, argue and entreat as we would; the 
only choice was to sit in the smoke with the 
boors, or stay in the carriage ; fanny scenes, such 
as the Trollopes would make the most of in the 
land of liberty. Tedious ride; immense num- 
ber of Breweries everywhere in Bavaria. Reach- 
ed the Post hotel at Ulm as the Cathedral clock 
struck 12—rather dreary; but the civil waiters 
turn out at last, rub their eyes, and give us the 
benefit of what little warmth can be had from a 
huge China stove; rather cold comfort, but very 
acceptable after such a day’s work. 


April 30th—67th day.—The diligence for 
Stuttgard is to start at 7—yet we have time to 
breakfast and take a look at the Cathedral— 
(never-failing piece of sight-seeing)—one of the 
finest in Germany; now used as a Protestant 
Church ; fine carved oak stalls in the choir, and 
some other curious things in the interior; the 
tower 337 feet high ; 3,000 Catholics and 13,000 
Protestants manage to live here together with- 
out fighting. 

Ulin to Stuttgard 53 miles—road ascends long 
hills just outside of Ulm, on which they are now 
building extensive fortifications to protect Ger- 
many (!) against France (!) Ulm itself strongly 
fortified, but was shamefully surrendered to the 
French in 1805 by Gen. Mack. 
the Danube as we take leave of Ulm. 


oa : rather 
under the 


a village picturesquely 


they don’t understand the word “ No.” 


which a fair was gok 
crossed the Necka 


temburg. 
A ramble th 


First view of 
Bavaria 
now left behind, and the soldiers and officials 
display the badge of Wurtemburg. The road 
hilly, and sometimes interesting. AtGeirslingen, 
placed about 20 miles 
from Ulm, a little army of women attacked the 
diligence, insisting upon the sale of toys and 
ornaments very curiously cut in ivory and bone ; 
Passed 
through four or five other villages, at one of 
on; dined at Goppingen, 
twice, and traversed the 
ee valley along its banks, in view of some 
eautiful scenery; and at about 4 P.M. reached 
Marcquardt’s Hotel, in the broad and handsome 
Konig’s Strasse of SrurrGarp, the capital of 
the great kingdom (on a small scale) of Wur- 


rough the streets ; soon discovered 


flourishing city; growing considerably ; many 
new public buildings, and handsome private 
houses; more modern and American-looking 
than any we have seen in Germany. Little 
Dresden porcelain transparent pictures hung 
profusely at the windows of private residences. 
The town built in a valley, and closely surround- 
ed by high hills—appears to be as large as 
Baltimore. . 
May ist—68th day.—Further walks in 
Stuttgard—the Palace very large, and rather 
grand ; a new palace for the crown-prince just 
finished. The King of Wurtemburg, says our 
cicerone (asturdy fellow, who had been courier, 
&c., to English Lord Somebody), is in extensive 
business—he is a banker, a wine-merchant, and 
a horse-dealer ; and actually hasa place of busi- 
ness for each of these branches of commerce. 
We passed his banking-house and his town 
stables ; he keeps 300 horses in town, and 1,200 
more at different breeding establishments in the 
country; his Lola Montes lives in a handsome 
house within sight of the Queen’s apartments in 
the palace; and his own cousins have apart- 
ments over the stables which contain his mer- 
chantable horses; such are the anomalies of 
some of these monarchies! There isa covered 
passage from the palace to the theatre; the royal 
kitchen is in a separate building, and any street 
loafer can tell when his Majesty is about to dine, 
for his dinner is carried some distance in zine 
boxes. Das Stindehaus (Parliament House) is 
always open to every one during the Debates. 
Dannecker, the Sculptor’s house (he died 1811), 
is now a Café next to the theatre. A colossal 
bronze :'tatue of Schiller, by Thorwaldsen, has 
been newly put up in the square before the 
palace, and seems the chief ornament of this 
kind which the city boasts. The King’s gardens 
near the palace are very extensive, and are open 
to everybody at all hours. Looked into an ex- 
tensive orangery there ; some of the trees 309 
years old. Passed through a very handsome 
modern street to the Public Library—which 
contains the largest collection of Bibles in the 
world; 8,544 volumes in 60 different languages, 
Other notabilities in Stuttgard ; extensive book- 
selling place, &c., &c. ; but we must ** nove on” 
for London, by way of the Neckar and the Rhine. 
Engaged a vehicle at diligence price, to take 
us to Heilbronn on the Neckar, about 25 miles. 
Pleasant afternoon ride along the banks of the 
Neckar, passing through Marbach, the birth- 
place of Schiller. Good lodgings at the Sonne 
at Heilbronn; a pretty flourishing town of 
12,000 people. 





PHENOMENON IN NAUTICAL ARCHITEC- 
Ture.— The British Builder gives the following 
conjectural account of some anomalous mechani- 
cal monster which is in progress of creation at 
Liverpool:—‘* The ‘ mysterious machine,’ for 
some time in course of preparation, has still a 
local habitation and a name, at least, if only 
half areality. A witness ‘ attempts’ to describe 
it, as well as he can, but he admits that he can 
make neither head nor tail of it. It is tubular, 
120 feet long and 35 feet in girth at the broadest 
part, which is at one end of it,—whether head or 
tail deponent knoweth not. It is built of pine 
plank, air-tight, and free of knots. The en- 
trance-door is at one side, and he talks of ante- 
room and public saloon, a winding staircase to 
*a good look-out’ in the roof, &c. &c., all in 
the belly of what appears to be so ‘very like a 
whale’ or a Trojan horse. It will take two 
years more to finish it in the ‘ superior style’ in 
which it is being fitted up for at least 100 ‘ pas- 
sengers;’ but whether through the heaven 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth, is a mystery as yet profound as chaos 
itself. May not this ingenious conundrum be 
some new-fangled canal-boat, or a steamer for 
diving into smooth water under the stormy 
surface of the ocean, so as to insure smooth 
sailing—to#he bottom at least—if not to insure 
the lives of those who are evidently expected 
to follow by the lot the special example of 





that Stuttgard is a good-looking, well built, and 








Poctrp. 

SYLVAN LAKE. 
On Staten Island. 

Embosom’d deep in cedars—Sylvan Lake— 
Thy solemn neighbors,—that in silence dwell, 
Save, when to searching winds, they answer 

make, 4 ; 
Then closer scan thee, in thy guarded cell. 
No rippling keel hath vex’d thee from thy birth, 
No fisher’s nets thy cloister’d quiet brake, 
Nor aught that holds communion with the earth 
Thy sky-wrapp’d spirit to emotion wake. 
For thou wert fain from man thy charms to hide, 
Nursing a vestal purity of thought, 
And only when stern winter’s tyrant pride, 
A chain of terror o’er thy breast had wrought, 
Gave him an icy* gift, then turn’d away 
Unto the skies, as if in penitence to pray. 


L. H. S. 
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Che Pine Arts. 
THE ART UNION PICTURES. 
( Continued.) 

No. 87. Cattle; and 90. Setters and Game. 
—T. H. Hincxvey. Mr. Hinckley is un- 
doubtedly the best painter of this particular 
class of subjects that we have. We have not 
seen any of the modern productions of the 
Dutch school, of which a beautiful example 
has lately gone to Philadelphia, but none of 
the specimens of the older school that we have 
met with surpass No. 87, in fidelity of repre- 
sentation and neatness of execution. ‘They 
want, however, that true animal expression 
which the Dutchmen succeed in giving their 
cattle,—a something indefinable, penetrating be- 
neath the surface and marking the beast, not 
only skin deep, but through and through. In 
his picture of the Dogs, he displays good 
knowledge of his subject and elaborate finish. 
The head of the reclining dog is perfect; but 
the whole is uninteresting from the unpoetic 
manner in which he has treated the subject. 

No. 88. Red Sandstone Biuffs—C. Lan- 
MAN. Mr. L. is an author of some repute. 
His books and his pictures are very much alike 
—rather indifferent. 


No. 96. A Loving Couple. 
of the Departed. 110. Landscapes.—W. H. 
Bearp. This is one of the most unequal 
artists we have ever known; some of his pic- 
tures possess a great deal of merit, whilst 
others are far below mediocrity. All of these 
may be embraced in the latter class, yet there 
is a painting of a Girl and Dog hanging on the 
same walls, that is good in every respect, ex- 
cept the crudeness of color. No. 96 is very 
good as a caricature, but very bad as a picture 
of owls. The “ Meeting of the Departed” is 
without doubt the very worst picture that the 
Art-Union has purchased ; it looks more like 
the first attempt of a tyro in art, rather than 
the work of an experienced artist. It cannot 
be otherwise than a serious injury to any artist 
to purchase such unworthy productions as this 
ot the pair of landscapes, which we must 
say are as poor in composition as any we ever 
saw that pretended to be pictures. The Com- 
mittee are much to blame that they have exer- 
cised so little judgment as to bestow their pa- 
tronage only on the inferior works of an artist 
capable of producing good ones. 

Nos. 97, 103, 119, 122.—Landscapes. J. 
Burrorp. ‘These are very pleasing in compo- 
sition, except that the foliage has too little va- 
riety of form; the trees are insome of them 
mere repetitions of each other. Though effec- 
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101. Meeting 





* Supplies of ice are sometimes obtained from this se- 





Jonah ?” 





questered Lake, by the dwellers in its vicinity. 
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tive, they are false in color and chiaro oscuro. 
We should like to see something from this 
painter studied directly from Nature. He has 
not as yet sought earnestly for the truth; but 
only for the best method of grouping together 
certain conventional objects ; an old ruin, cows 
in the water, some very green trees,—so that 
he may make a pretty picture. 

No. 100. Gen. Wayne refusing the last 
Blanket.—O. A. Buttarp. This is an ad- 
vance beyond the artist’s former works, which 
we are glad to see. He has been heretofore 
too much an imitator of Mount; but he shows 
himself here endeavoring to get rid of the 
vice. The figures should have had more care 
bestowed upon their drawing; they are short 
and clumsy. 
¥iNo. 104. Madge Wildfire leading Jeanie 
Deans to Church—W. J. Huparp. The 
principal figure here is most exquisitely paint- 
ed ; the draperies especially are touched with 
great nicety and delicacy—but the rest of the 
my the Old Woman, the Dog, and Jeanie 

eans, is mere caricature. We advise Mr. 
Hubard to study the living model and perspec- 
tive, which is sadly out in this picture. It isa 
pity to see such careful painting, elaborate fin- 
ish, and purity of color thrown away upon un- 
worthy forms. 

No. 105. Mexican Views; and 135. Fish- 
ing on the Sound.—J. G. Cuonney. Mr. 
Clonney’s works possess all the fidelity with 
all the dryness and hardness of the Daguerreo- 
type. He does not paint loosely enough, and 
thus misses texture entirely. His figures are 
painted so sharp and hard that they look as if 
cut out from pasteboard and pasted on the can- 
vas ; there is no roundness, no “ other side ” to 
them. There is less of this fault observable in 
the fishing scene, which is much the best pic- 
ture Mr. C, has produced since his “ Fourth of 
July,” painted some years since. The straw 
hat of the boy makes a bad spot of crude yel- 
low in the centre of the picture, and seems in 
texture and material to be rather woollen than 
straw. ‘The head of the sleeping negro is ex- 
cellent. 

No. 106. Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa.—E. 
H. Martin. A bad picture every way, and 
unworthy a place in the collection. The Cas- 
tle was rather better “ taken ” by Gen. Scott. 

No. 111. Portuguese Guerilla —W. F. Von 
Branpes. A well drawn little picture; in 
parts quite neatly painted ; but in color crude 
and harsh, and in composition unpleasant. 

No. 112. Landscape—-G. N. FRranken- 
stein. We like this picture for the unobtru- 
sive naturalness of the scene; but it wants 
body and solidity. The white lines on the 
branches of the principal tree are false and 
grating to the eye. If the painter saw any 
such in nature, they were differently placed 
and lower in tone. 

No. 114. Marine View. T.H. Lane. A 
very good sea view, the waves very well done 
and good in color. The vessel wants some 
object in the foreground to relieve its mass— 
a little study of Prout would have improved 
the composition. 

No. 116. Nydia in the Street of Tombs. T. 
H. Surra. For the last year Mr. Smith’s 
career, judging from his pictures we have seen, 
has been retrograde. e are sorry for this, 
for we once looked to see him attain to great 
excellence in art. Fle seems now to be afraid 
of paint; this figure of Nydia is especially 
chalky and washy, and wants relief. The 
background is very slovenly painted, and all 
rules of perspective are set at defiance. He 
can do better, and must do better, if he wishes 
to retrieve lost ground. 





No. 117. Die Vernon, T. F. Horrty. 
is a very unfinished sketch, with some 
color in it and a deal of bad drawing. 
back of Die Vernon’s horse is as long as an 
alligator’s. Mr. H. possesses a prolific fancy, 
but lacks the patience necessary to the finish 
of his works. 

No. 121. The Orphans. V.Coryer. We 
wish other of our artists would send Crayon 
drawings to the Art Union. Truly good ones 
are seldom seen, now that the crayon has sunk 
into disuse except for studies, which are seldom 
finished works. Some years ago its use for 
finished pictures was held in much esteem, and 
though we do not particularly affect “ painting 
in crayon,” as it was called, we should not like 
to see the art entirely lost. This drawing is 
carefully executed, and the background con- 
tains a fine effect, but the heads are too large, 
and the figures seem short. 

No. 123. Hunting, and 125, Farm Yard 
Scene. W. Brown. Such pictures as a man 
might paint, who had never seen nature except 
through the medium of Morland’s pictures. 
They are imitations rather of the manner than 
the spirit and truth of this painter. The 
figures look as if they had been struck by some 
spell of enchantment, and motion and action 
was wholly gone out of them. 

No. 127. Scene from Quentin Durward. 
E. H. May. Few of our artists have shown 
such decided improvement during the last year 
as Mr. May. This picture is an evidence of 
careful study, and is far superior to any work 
he has heretofore produced. The figure of the 
King is admirably well done; in expression, 
attitude, and color, it is excellent. This is 
praise that cannot be awarded to the girl who 
stands with her back towardsus. Her head is 
too large, her figure short, and the draperies 
crude in color and badly disposed ; this is 
the great blot of the picture ; we cannot think 
it was studied from the living model. In gene- 
ral color the work is excellent, the principal 
colors, however, lie too much in masses; more 
unity would have been preserved by breaking 
them more generally throughout the picture. 
Another painting by this artist—the subject 
taken from Bunyan—has, we hear, been pur- 
chased by the Committee. It is not yet on 
the walls, but it is said to be better even than 
this. We congratulate Mr. May on his rapid 
progress. 

No. 127. Scene on Blackwater River, 
Ireland. Tuomas Doventy. This artist is the 
same as he was before he went abroad, he still 
paints pictures full of beautiful composition 
and quiet character, but quite as destitute of 
truth, quite as mannered as ever. He has 
given us here a scene professedly from nature, 
yet without the slightest attempt to denote the 
characteristics of Nature’s varied foliage. He 
does not betray the least specific mewhnion of 
trees or leafage ; all through the landscape it 
has but one character, in which we really can- 
not recognise any foliage of our own forests. In 
execution the picture is weak and chalky, and 
the mannerism of the artist leads him very 
much into the “ tea-tray” style. Such pictures 
were once popular and are still pleasing, but 
we have nares to look for truth as well as 
beauty. ndscape painters are jud b 
much severer tests ony they were ee Mr, 
Dougity earned his reputation. 

No. 130. The Novice. W.S.Mount. This 
painter never produced anything absolutely des- 
titute of merit, yet we think this present work 
does him little credit. The name conveys 
but little idea of the subject. The Novice is 
a raw country lad, making his first attempt to 
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play upon the fife, while the city-bred boys 
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a finish 


ness of its present color, and gained more rich- 
ness in effect. Were it not a thing of daily 
occurrence, we should wonder how a man 
could live amidst the works of nature, and 
yet paint so falsely as the bit of landscape in- 
troduced in the background. Water never 
receives such a hue of blue as this painted 
here, even when openly exposed to the bluest 
of skies, which this is not. 

No. 134. View on the Hudson. J. W. litt. 
A water-color painting of much merit in the 
drawing of its details, but possessing no depth 
of color. This artist would gain much by 
studying the specimens of the English school 
of water-color, referred to in No. 35 of this 
journal. Unfortunately this branch of art js 
so little appreciated here, that artists find little 
encouragement to pursue it. 

No. 136. Shylock and Jessica, and 139, 
The Secret Discovered. J.D. Buoxpe.t. These 
are fair specimens of the namby-pamby pictures 
that decorate our annuals, full of all the pretti- 
ness of art. The A aw color in the scene {rom 
the Merchant of Venice, is ruined by the bri!- 
liant whiteness of Jessica’s dress, painted up 
to the full force of the palette. The other 
painting is far the worse ot the two, and seems 
to have been got up on a sort of double X 
principle cf composition. 

No. 141. Boys at the Well. J. H. Pecxe. 
Not in Mr. Peele’s happiest manner. ‘The 
— are good except in the extremities, 
which are badly drawn. The accessories are 
painted with much truth, though the perspec- 
tive of the Well-house seems a little out. 

No. 142. Pleasure Yacht. F. Roserrsox. 
A carefully painted picture, better adapted 
however for the cabin than the parlor. 

No. 143. Kanawaba Scenery. T. W. 
Wuirrince. This is far inferior to the only 
other picture we have seen by this artist; a 
landscape exhibited in the Academy some two 
years since. There were evidences there of 
so much skill and power, that we can hardly 
believe this to be from the same hand. The 
only merit in the picture is in the middle dis- 
tance, the rest of the picture, the foreground 
especially, is unworthy of him. 

No. 144. “ Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
H. P. Gray. A sweet picture that appeals so 
directly to the heart that criticism seems set 
at defiance. What little faults of drawing 
there may be, unnoticed when we stand 
before it, and feel the calm and holy spirit that 
pervades the composition in every part, so full 
of expression, so delicate in sentiment. There 
is beautiful color here, and an elaborate finish 
that does not in the least detract from the 
breadth of the picture. The accessories are 
charmingly painted. Pijgtures such as this 
will elevate the public , and fulfil the great 
mission of Art to raise the mind of man out ol 
the depths of his lower nature. 

No. 145. Mother and Child. W. Pace. 
When we saw this painting in the Exhibition 
of the Academy we hoy some day to be able 
to get it on a level with the eye, that we might 
appreciate its beauties, but it has got further 
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ight than ever. We shall recollect 
tone as a vision than a reality. 

ve through the catalogue so far 
Prt ad bite omitted no picture to be 
found upon the walls, excepting such as had 
been previously noticed in the criticisms on 
the Academy Exhibition. In our next we 
shall take up the additions that have been 
made to the Gallery since its opening, and our 
ungrateful task will then be ended. We look 
back upon what we have already done, regret- 
ting that we have been able to award so 
little praise, but secure in the consciousness 
that what we have written, though it may have 
occasioned much ill feeling that we would 
fain have avoided, is but the sincere and candid 
expression of honest and impartial opinions. 





Works in Press. 


OLD TIMES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
i my Belknap, D.D., now in the press 
[From the Life of ~_ A Boek P 
“Ty the summer of $774, Mr. Belknap journey- 
ed to Hanover, to attend the Commencement at 
Dartmouth College. The distance to be travelled 
from Dover was one hundred and thirty miles, 
which occupied nearly sixdays) * * * *° * 
« The following account of his visit, transcribed 
from his journal, gives curious but interesting 
details of the early condition of this literary in- 
stitution :— 


‘««* Dined with the President (Eleazer Whee- 
lock), who appeared somewhat disappointed at 
the governor’s not coming. After dinner, walk- 
ed down to Connecticut River opposite to the 
college, where is a ferry ; observed on a tree 
where the bark was cut off, the figure of an In- 
dian painted, was done by one of the Indian 
scholars. ; 

** At evening prayers, by the President’s de- 
sire, | preached a sermon in the college hall; 
supped and lodged at the President’s. In the 
evening, the front of the college was illumin- 
ated. 

“<The plain where the college stands is large 
and pleasant, and the land good. The college is 
about seventy or eighty feet long and thirty 
broad, containing twenty chambers. The hall 
is a distinct building, which also serves for a 
meeting-housz ; and the kitchen is in one end of 
it. The President's house stands on a rising 
ground east of the college; and to the north of 
this is the place proposed to build the new col- 
lege, near a quarry of grey stone, which is in- 
tended for the material of the building. There 
is another quarry much larger, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant. The tutors are Messrs. 
Woodward, Ripley, Wheelock, and Smith; the 
two former are married to the President’s daugh- 
ters. Several tradesmen and taverners are set- 
tled round the college, in good buildings, which 
gives the place the appearance of a village. 

“*Wednesday, Aug. 24th.—Walked to the 
mills, about a mile distant. Here are a saw and 
gristmill, and a house in which six scholars re- 
side, who take the mills to the halves, and live 
a kind of philosophic, laborious life: they main- 
tain themselves by their labor. Their house, 
which is entirely of their own construction, is a 
curiosity. It consists of one room and one 
chamber, the stairs outside. The chamber is 
arched with boards, for the better sound of the 
voice in singing. The chairs and tables are 
contrived in an odd manner, and they have a 
wooden clock. At the door is an upright pipe, 
with a spout like a pump, which is continually 
running with brook water, conveyed down a 
covered descent ; so that they have only to hold 
a vessel under it, and it is immediately filled. 
They have a neat poultry house, built of sawed 


strips of wood, in the form of a cob-house, with 
four apartments. 


went round and visited all the Indian 
scholars, 


most of whom could speak good E 


not be seen. Here is a likely ingenious French- 
man, Joseph Marie Verrueil, who came hither 
of his own accord, and, being taught to read the 
Bible and judge for himself, has now become a| 
thorough Protestant. 

*“«* The President appears to be much affected 

with the reports that are circulated concerning 

the badness of the provisions, on which account | 
some have left the college. Last evening he en- 

tered into a large and warm vindication of him- 

self, declaring that the reports are ALL FALSE, | 
and that he did not doubt but ** God would bring 

forth his righteousness as the light, and his judg- | 
ment as the noon-day.” He has had the mortifi- | 
cation to lose two cows, and the rest were great- | 
ly hurt by a contagious distemper, so that they | 
could not have a full supply of milk : and once | 





the meat was not sweet. He had also been ill-used | 


ever have anything but pork and greens, without 
vinegar, and pork and potatoes ; that fresh meat 
comes but very seldom, and thatthe victuals are 
very badly dressed. The trustees have drawn 
up something of a vindication, after a full in- 
quiry into this matter. 

“* « T observed, in the President’s prayers, such 
expressions as these; speaking of this institu- 
tion, ** Thou thyself hast founded it, Thou hast 


the pickle leaked out of the beef barrel, so that | 


The scholars, on the other hand, say they scarce | 


preserved and supported it, when its beginnings | 


*** An anthem and prayer concluded the public 
exercises. Much decency and regularity were 
obeervable throughout the day, in the numerous 
attending concourse of people. 

“*« There is a very fine brass horizontal dial, 
fixed on a post in the President’s yard; it was 
given by Capt. Holland; it cost ten guineas, 
The latitude of the place is 439 38’ N. 

““*T saw the hut where the President first 
lived; itis alog-house, about twenty feet square, 
but will soon rot, it being built mostly of beech 
sticks. This is called the “ first sprout of the 


college.” The scholars built huts round it to 
live in. It is really surprising to observe the 


improvements that have been made in four 
years. 

““* The college library is kept at Mr. Wood- 
|ward’s. It is not large, but there are some very 
good books in it; the seal is also kept there. 


with respect to the purchase of some wheat, so| They have two good globes of eighteen inches, 
that they had smutty bread for a while, &c.|a 


nd a good solar microscope. 

BS ote Thursday, August 25th.—The trustees 
| were upon business all day. Colonel Phillips 
| gave six hundred pounds for Christianizing the 
Indians. ° 

***] attended with several others the exami- 
| nation of Joseph Johnson, an Indian, educated in 
| this school, who, with the rest of the New Eng- 
|land Indians, are about moving up into the 
| country of the Six Nations, where they have a 
| tract of land fifteen miles square given them, 
| He appeared to have been an ingenious, sensible, 


| 


were small, and in the opinion of many, con- | serious young man; and we gave him an appro- 
temptible, and thy gentleness hath made it | bamus, of which there is a copy on the next 
great.” There seems to be also too much said | page. After which, at three P.M. he preached 
in the exercises concerning its enemies ; and the | in the college hall, anda collection of twenty- 


college is constantly spoken of as in a state of 
victory over them, which serves to keep alive a 
spirit that I think ought to be discouraged. 

** € About eleven o’clock, the commencement 
began in a large tent erected on the east side of 
the college, and covered with boards; scaffolds 
and seats being prepared. 

“* The President began with a prayer in the 
usual strain. Then an English oration was 
spoken by one of the Bachelors, complimenting 
the trustees, &c. A_ syllogistic disputation on 
this question; dmicitia vera non est absque 
amore divina. Then a cliosophic oration. 
Then an anthem, ‘* The voice of my beloved 


| seven dollars and a half was made for him. 
| auditors were agreeably entertained. 


The 


*** The approbamus is as follows : 
| **These may certify all whom it may concern, 
| that Joseph Johnson, an Indian of the Mohegan 
| tribe, in Connecticut, has offered himself before 
|} us, who were providentially together, for exami- 
|nation as a candidate to preach the Gospel, 
| with a principal view to the benefit of his own 
/natiou. We have examined him as to his know- 

ledge and understanding in the doctrines of the 
| Gospel and experimental religion, and other ac- 
complishments needful for his usefulness among 
his own nation, and also the churches in a Chris- 


sounds,” &c. Thena forensic dispute— Whether 
Christ died for all men ? which was well sup- 
ported on both sides. Then an anthem, “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates,” &c. 

*** The company were invited to dine at the 
President’s and the hall. The Connecticut lads 
and lasses, I observed, walked about hand in | 
hand in procession, as *t is said they go to a/ 
wedding. 

“ * Atternoon.—The exercises began with a | 
Latin oration on the state of society, by Mr. 
Ripley. Then an English Oration on the Imi- | 
tative Arts,by Mr. J. Wheelock. The degrees | 2 
were then conferred; and, in addition to the) ‘“‘ The next morning, Mr. Belknap commenc- 
usual ceremony of the book, diplomas were de- | ed the journey home. The Sabbath was passed 
livered to the candidates, with this form of| at Keene, where he says: , ; 
words: “ Admitto vos ad primum (vel secun-| “‘‘ By desire of Mr. Jones, who is preaching 
dum) gradum in artibus pro more Academiarum | here, I preached. rhe congregation pretty 
in Anglia, vobisque trado hune librum, una) large and very attentiv e. Two prisoners in 
cum potestate publice prelegendi ubicunque ad | chains attended meeting; they are here under 
hoc munus avocati fueritis (to the masters was confinement for murder. 
added, fuistis vel fueritis) cujus rei hec diploma) “‘‘ Mr. Blake, at whose house I kept, was 
membrana scripta est testimonium.” Mr. Wood- | taken from here by the Indians, in 1746 or 7, 
ward stood by the President, and held the book and kept two years. Much mischief has been 
and parchments, delivering and exchanging them | formerly done here by them. It was formerly 
as need required. Rev. Mr. Benjamin Pomeroy, | called Upper Ashuelot. 
of Hebron, was admitted to the degree of Doctor | _ ** ‘ Wednesday, August 31st. 
in Divinity. | found all well there. 

“« * After this, McGregore and Swetland, two | 
Bachelors, spoke a dialogue of Lord Lyttelton’s| Grace AGUILAR, the authoress of so many 
between Apicius and Darteneuf, upon good eat- | popular works in favor of the Jews, and urging 
ing and drinking. The Mercury (who comes in | their claims to free and equal civil and religious 
at the close of the piece) performed his part but | rights throughout the civilized world, died on 
clumsily ; but the two epicures did well, andthe 10th inst. at Frankfort, in her 32d_ year. 
the President laughed as heartily as the rest of | She was an earnest and faithful advocate for her 
the audience ; though, considering the circum- | co-religionists, and had so endeared herself to 
stances, it might admit of some doubt whether | them, that it was only very lately that they 
the dialogue were really a burlesque, 


| tian land, where in Providence he may be called 

and have opportunity to preach. We are well 
satisfied as to his qualifications, and heartily 
recommend him for said purpose. 


Lemvet Hepes, of Warwick. 
Jeremy Be._knap, Dover. 
Jostan Dawa, Lebanon 
Wiuiram Conant, Lime. 
Sirvanivus Ripiey, Tutor of 
Dartmouth College. 
“* Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, 
Aug. 2th, 1774.’ 


Got home, ‘and 








lish 


3 one little boy was so shy that he wou 


or a com- | entered into a subscription to present her with a 
pliment to the college. testimony of their gratitude and admiration. 
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Glimpses of Books. 


D1iamonps.—The diamond is the chief of 
stones, the hardest and most luminous, even 
phosphoric in the dark, Among the ancients 
the perfect crystals were alone valued. They 
were not aware of that property which enables 
modern diamond-workers to produce such bril- 
liancy, viz. the use of its own power as the cut- 
ting agent: many stones which, with our skill, 
are of enormous value, would have been rejected 
by them. ‘Though said by Pliny to be so hard as 
to indent the hammer that strikes rather than 
break, in the direction of its axis of crystalliza- 
tien it fractures readily. This quality is used in 
the first stage of manufacture. It wasin the year 
1476, that Louis de Berghem, of Bruges, first 








| diamonds which followed their discovery in 


South America, alarmed the holders about the 
year 1735, lest diamonds should become as plen- 
tiful as pebble-stones. They fell greatly in 
value, but have since regained their worth, and 
have for years maintained a value rather in- 
creasing than diminishing with the growing 
wealth of the world.—The History and Object 
of Jewellery. 

Domestic Lire 1n Servia.—The following 
description of Servian villages reminds one of 
| the habitations of the ancient Germans as drawn 
| by Tacitus, 

** The villages of Servia stretch far up into the 
gorges of the mountains, into the valleys formed 
by the rivers and streams, or into the depths of 





WORLD. 











discovered the property of powdered diamonds | the forests. Sometimes, when consisting of 
and the mode of application Roses and table | forty or fifty houses, they spread over a space as 
diamonds were the only kinds that he produced | extensive as that occupied by Vienna and its 
The most perfect shape for reflection or refrac- | surburbs, The dwellings are isolated, at a dis- 
tion of light is that which is called the brilliant, | tance one from another, and each contains with- 
being two truncated pyramids united at their | in itselfa separate community. The real house 
bases,—the upper bearing to the lower in height, | is a room enclosed by loam walls, and covered 
above the girdle or hes of junction, the propor- | with the dry bark of the lime, having the hearth 
tion of five to ten, leaving the plane of trunca-|in the centre. Around this room chambers are 
tion, or the culet of the lower pyramid, one-fifth | constructed—Clijet or Wajat—often fitted up 
the superficies of the upper, or as, for distinction, | with polished boards, but without any fire- 
it is termed the table. The sides of the upper | places. The house ostensibly belongs to the 
pyramid are covered with triangular facets: | father and mother of the family; to whose use a 
those which have their base on the base of the | separate sleeping-room is sometimes appropriat- 
pyramid are called skill-facets; those radiating; ed. The chambers are for the younger married 
from the table are called star-facets, These, in| people. All the members of the family consti- 
a well-cut stone, meet half way down the sides. | tute but one household ; they work and eat to- 
The lower pyramid is similarly treated,—the | gether, and in the winter evenings assemble 
skill-facets being to the culet-facets as three to | around the fire. Even when the father dies, his 
two in length. This is the best form for bring. | sons, appointing one of their brothers, the best 
ing out the brilliancy of the diamond: if the | qualified amongst them, as master of the house 
sides are too perpendicular, the light is radiated (Stargeshina), remain together until too great 
from the eye of the spectator; if too horizontal, | an increase of the family renders a separation 
a flatness of lustre arises, for the light passes| desirable. It is not unusual for one house to 
more easily through the crystal in the direction | form an entire street. 

of its poles than transversely through its lamine;{ ‘ The household requires but little assistance 
it is therefore in a thin brilliant less reflected. | from strangers. The men raise their own build- 
Experience has found that the discovery of larger | ings; construct, in their rade manner, ploughs 
diamonds, bears a fixed proportion to that ofsmal- | and wagons ; prepare the yokes of their draught 
ler, so that the price is regulated accordingly,— | oxen; hoop their casks; and manufacture their 
the rule of calculation being, that as the square | shoes from rough leather. Their other clothing 
of the weights so must be the value. So jealous | is prepared by the women; who spin wool and 
are the Indians of the size of their diamonds, that | flax, weave linen and woollen cloth, and under- 
when they work them they make the facets fol-| stand the art of dyeing with madder. Their 
low the form in which the stone is found, be it a| land yields the food they require; so that salt 
perfect or imperfect crystal ; but rather than this|is perhaps the only article they find it necessary 
small loss, they frequently are content with them /to purchase. The mechanics most in request 
unwrought. Stones of extraordinary size are| by the villages are smiths, to make their tools. 
claimed as the property of the Prince, and trans-/ A mill belongs to several houses conjointly, 





mitted as heir-looms through generations, a small | 
dot being made in some part of the stone by each | 
possessor, The fixest collection of gems in the | 
world is in the possession of the Shah of Persia, 
obtained by the plunder of Delhi about two cen- 
turies ago. Cardinal Mazarin, in the reign of 
Louis XLV., was the first who wore a brilliant. 
This truly scientific arrangement is therefore but 
of modern invention, Extraordinary value at- 
taches to some diamonds. The largest diamond 
in the world is in the possession of the Great 
Mogul, in form and size equal to half a hen’s 
egg, weighing about 700 carats ; supposing it to 
be worked and fine, giving S/. as the value of a 
single carat stone, and applying the rule of geo- 
metrical progression, the result is enormous, 
‘The next in size is the Brazilian diamond, in the 
possession of the King of Portugal, weighing 
215 carats. The third is an oriental diamond, 


and each house has its day for using it. 

** These family households, supplying all their 
own wants, and shut up each within itself—a 
state of things which was continued under the 
Turks, because the taxes were chiefly levied 
upon the households—formed the basis of Ser- 
vian nationality. Individual interest was thus 
merged, as it were, in that of the family.”— 
—? History of Servia, translated by Mrs. 

err. 

Tue MIND HAS ITs own Tracx.—Intellectu- 
ally speaking, man is not gregarious, but every 
mind has a track of its own as well as a body of 
itsown. ‘To force incongruous numbers to the 
same irksome tasks, is a violence to nature 
which extends disorder alike to the moral, in- 
tellectual, and the corporeal being. Mental 
fellowship and co-operation are indeed essential 
to enlarged success; but to drive boys, like a 





bought by Catherine, Empress of Russia, for | 
90,0002 and an annuity of 4,000/. The fourth | 
is the Pitt or Regent diamond, bought by the! 
Duke of Orleans for 100,000/., now in the crown 
of France. To those of merely material concep- | 
tions such values may be indications of folly; 
but to those who fegard gems as symbols of 
ideas, as without doubt they have been, and even 
now are held, money seems but a poor parallel. 
The supplies of Europe are chiefly drawn from 
Brazil. The famed mines of Golconda are no 
longer worked, and but a limited quantity, in 
value about 100,000/. per year, is still sent from 
Allahabad in Hindostan. The great influx of 





herd, to the same pasture, is neither to strength- 
en the bunds of sociality nor to develope indi- 
vidual character, Thase who have felt the 
value of mental culture, and have taken their 
course untrammelled by task-work, have ge- 
nerally shown their intellectual vigor by a 
greater capacity of endurance, as well as by 
freedom, boldness, and healthiness of thought. 
We may as well look for easy walking in a Chi- 
nese lady, whose feet have grown in iron shoes, 
and those very small ones, as for easy thinking 
in a mind that has been cast in a mould con- 
structed to suit the minimi of the million.—Dr. 
Moore’s Power of the Soul over the Body. 





[Nov. 6. 
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Scrence tn Somerset.—At the recent elo. 
tion, the well-known Mr. Crosse, of Broomfield 
was actually hooted at by some of the farmor, 
present, who consider that “ he deals with the 
devil.” One farmer was heard to say, “He has 
raised the devil at his cursed house four or five 
times to my certain knowledge, and the last time 
he was near setting the place on fire. [ believe 
he has net tried it on since, but there is no going 
near the place after night for his vagaries.” 
Eng. paper. 








Mliscellann. 


Tue Uttimatum.—The following spirited 
stanzas occur in a little poem thus entitled, 
which we find going the rounds of the news- 
papers, written by Lypia J. Pierson, “On the 
proposition to surrender to Mexican barbarity 
and tyranny the land between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande—the battle-field of Palo Aito 
and Resaca de la Palma :” 

= * * * . * 


“Itmay notbe! Forbid it,God! 
Forbid it, all that patriots prize : 
That land has tasted freemen’s blood ; 
Their dust within its bosom lies. 
They could not sleep (the slaughtered brave 
W ho in their beds of glory rest), 
And feel the footstep of the slave 
Pollute the soil above their breast. 
“ No! By our country and our God, 
We will not yield that dear-bought soil ! 
We still have hearts with generous blood, 
And souls to dare the conqueror’s toil. 
On! Totherescue! Hearts of steel !— 
On! To the rescue! Souls of fire— 
Let kindred blood inflame our zeal 
‘To conquer—triumph or expire. 
“ Resign the field where RineGo.p fell ! 
The spot where gallant Stepuens lies! 
Where Cocuran felt his bosom swell 
Triumphant in death's agonies ? 
Ask Taylor to retrace his way, 
And leave his conquest to the foe ? 
-And this broad land, from sea to sea, 
Shall echo his emphatic NO!! 
* 


If we are not much mistaken, the Cassandra 
vein of these verses is that of true prophecy. 
Their author is one of the few who recognises 
a fact—‘a fixed fact,” while most of us 
are engaged in discussing a moral theory. 
Mr. Polk was made President by a Democratic 
majority, the annexation of the Rio Bravo wa- 
ters, and a consequent war with Mexico being 
held up by his opponents in the canvass as the 
peril the price of his election. 
friends that Mr. Polk may have lost meanwhile. 
are more than made up in numbers by other 
voters ready to hurrah in echo to any living 
cheer from “the Halls of the Montezumas.” 
We may groan as we will about the morality of 
the whole thing, but such was the “ Destiny” 
which Governor Seward recognised some two 
years since in a speech of Progress plati- 
tudes, about the onward progress of Anglo- 
Saxonism over the continent; and to consum- 
mate similar ends, have been for years past the 
land-stealing and sheriff-killing teachings of a 
large party in this State, who expressly invite 
Eu ns here (their “brother man”), to 
divide the public domain of the United States ; 
yet object most vociferously to their own coun- 
trymen appropriating the public domain of Mex- 
ico. No, we must go back a good way on the 
paths we have travelled of late years in politi- 
cal morals and political science, before any ap- 
peal in favor of letting go our hold on Mexico 
can have a shred of consistency in it. With- 
draw your armies to-morrow, and give peace 
with the Nueces boundary to Mexico, and her 
doom as a nation is not the less certain! She 
has come in full contact with the grasping, 
meddling, all-superseding spirit of Anglo- 
Saxonism—a moral and political Bull-terrier 
that never lets go its hold. Take the bayonet 
from her vitals, and you will have an anti-rent 
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udgeon beside her head and a bundle of 
— upon agrarianism tripping up her heels 
before the next twelvemonth is over; and the 
constitution which she refuses at the cannon’s 
mouth will be crammed down her throat by 
some such convention machinery as that which 
revolutionized the fundamental institutions of 
New York a year or two ago so adroitly, that 
our Creoles, or Knickerbockers, or whatever 
they call themselves, woke up one morning and 
found themselves living under a new form of 
government, and only wondered where the 
deuce the people came from who declared the 
ronunciamento which had taken their old 
constitution and laws from under them. 

For ourselves, we confess that the fact has 
been slowly dawning upon us, but we do now, 
nevertheless, recognise the law of progress 
upon this continent. The Creoles of every 
region must, for a century or two yet, go 
down before the new men and the new races 
that roll over them. New England has pre- 
cipitated herself upon the middle States. ‘The 
middle-statesmen are crowding Virginia and 
her southern neighbors into the south-west ; 
and New England herself, when the commer- 
cial improvements on her eastern extremity 
are consummated, will probably he overrun in 
her turn by European immigration, from class- 
es of society which will introduce a still more 
virulent radicalism into her borders than her 
migrating radicals introduce elsewhere. It is 
in vain to shudder at the wreck of things 
which this wave of Progress makes when 
breaking upon the strand of Mexico. We 
have among ourselves ignored all distinct tie 
of nationality founded upon the soil, all claim 
of any local privilege whatsoever founded 
upon habits, laws, and customs, derived from 
one’s forefathers ; and there is not, there can- 
not be, any appeal to the hearts of our people 
to respect the Creole prejudices of Mexico, 
and spare her nationality from annihilation ; 
for Creolism, or identity with the soil, as 
giving any special rights to individuals or to 
peoples, is directly at war with our American 
doctrine that “a nation is a political joint 
stock company of different members of the 
human family from any and every corner of 
the earth, who come together upon the plat- 
form of reason to advance the interests of the 
whole human race, and especially their own:” 
(See Progress Lexicon—word “ Nation.”— 
“They have no national conscience to appeal 
to; the manner in which the association is 
constituted, subject ever to a change in its 
members, like other joint stock corporations, 
forbidding the recognition of such a political 
element, which would bind one generation for 
the acts of another; but this absence of a 
general liability secures the personal integrity 
and good will of each individual citizen, who 
is responsible only for his own interpretation 
of what he considers just and proper.” Ibid.) 

As a people, therefore, we can incur no 
national sin ; whi'e, as individuals, we are 
clearly not responsible for any wrong commit- 
ted against Mexico by the inevitable operation 
of the great political machine, ten thousand 
new owners and directors of which arrived 
from Europe last week. Besides, if this coun- 
try is to be punished hereafter for striking 
down the Natiouality of Mexico, most of us 
will be living at that time on the sunny side of 
the Rio Bravo, and those who take our places 
can plead they had no share in the deed, which 
some insist exposes this land to Heaven’s angry 
retribution. 

But we had no idea of entering into an 
argument ; we only meant to record our recog- 
nition of a fact. Mexico is ours, by the bra- 








very of Scott and Taylor, and their glorious 
soldiers. She will remain ours by virtue o! 
the very teachings of the very men who now 
raise the greatest outcry about denationalizing 
her. The people of this country are easily 
gulled by any sort of new philosophy that is 
commended to them by the talents and zeal of its 
preachers ; but in applying doctrines they are 
much given to look for new interpreters when 
they see their old leaders warming their own 
fingers and cooling their neighbors’ porridge 
with the same breath. 

The annihilation of the nationality of Mexi- 
co, and her ultimate annexation to this empire, 
any close observer of the times will have to 
acknowledge is not far removed. Let those, 
then, who have watched the progress of politi- 
cal demoralization among us, and anticipated 
some of the forms under which its fruit would 
appear, recognise such of that fruit as is now 
mature, and not waste their best energies in 
trying to prevent its dropping. ‘There will be 
need enough of humane and enlightened action 
in giving the best direction admissible, to a 
movement which they cannot prevent. 

Tue Sournern Literary Messencer.— 
John R. Thompson, Esq., of Richmond, Va., 
has assumed the editorial management of 
this highly valuable and standard Magazine ; 
in a well written address to the public, Mr. 
Thompson says :— 

** It is not designed to make any change in the 
spirit of its conduct. While always prompt to 
defend Southern interests, it will maintain in 
politics a strictly neutral ground. No attempt 
to array one portion of the Union against the 
other, or to excite sectional feelings and jealou- 
sies, will ever meet with countenance in its 
pages. Its province shall be rather to regard 
the Republic of Letters as an indissoluble con- 
federacy, recognising no land-marks or barriers 
of division, but united together as a literary 
brotherhood, by sympathies of a kindred nature, 
and a community of tastes, sentiments, and 
pursuits.” 


In the regions where he is best known, the 
new editor has the warmest recognition of his 
high qualification. The Richmond Enquirer, 
after speaking in terms of eulogium of the 
former course of the Messenger, says :— 


** We feel assured it will lose nothing in point 
of ability, industry, or standing among the 
literary periodicals of the day, while under the 
management of Mr. Thompson. ‘The Messenger 
has numbered among its contributors some of 
the best writers of the United States. Many of 
the late Mr. Legaré’s most finished essays first 
appeared in its pages.” 

We doubt not that, in Mr. Thompson’s 
hands, this well-established journal will con- 
tinue to rally around it the choice literary 
spirits of the South. Apropos to these, by the 
way, we observe that the editor courteously 
checks the Literary World for omitting the 
name of Munrorp, and some others, in a late 
enumeration of southern authors in our co- 
lumns. It. must have escaped him that our 
list referred especially to professional authors, 
although several other names were thrown in. 
As for the scholarly Munford, the Literary 
World has already attempted to do justice to 
his memory, in three of the most elaborate ar- 
ticles we have yet given upon any subject. 
Some of the other names, if we mistake not, 
New England might insist upon reclaiming 
from “ the South ;” and Chief Justice Marshall, 
however valued as a historian, could hardly be 


pressed into the Belles-Lettres ranks with Wirt, 
whose name was certainly only omitted by an 
oversight. 


Of Mr. Rives’ elevated merits, we 











are well aware; but superior mental calibre, 
and high literary accomplishment, although 
signalized in several admired addresses, do not 
constitute “an author,” in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term. If they did, Massachu- 
setts could turn out a list of collegiate, clerical, 
and statesmen essayists that would cover up 
the authorship of Virginia and New York to- 
gether. 

Loxcevity or Women.—We see it stated 
that the widow of the celebrated Dr. Rush is 
still living at the age of 90 in Philadelphia. 
She is the mother of Hon. Richard Rush, 
Minister to France, and of Drs. James and 
William Rush, the first of whom is author of 
one of the most profound anf original treatises 
ever publish,ed on the Voice. The widow of 
Lewis Morris, we believe, still resides in the 
vicinity of New York; Mrs. Madison is in 
Washington ; Mrs. Bradford, widow of the first 
and greatest Attorney General of the United 
States, is in Burlington, New Jersey ; and 
Mrs. Hamilton, a daughter of the brave and 
accomplished General Schuyler, sans peur 
et sans reproche, and wife of the immortal 
statesman, who, with Washington and Marshall, 
constituted the most glorious trinity of human 
beings that ever acted in concert, we saw a 
few days since in Broadway. Here are five 
of the belles who graced the levees of the 
first President! What an interesting party, 
could they be reassembled ! 

THe Excavations in Rome, at the foot of 
the Palatine, cartied on at the expense of the 
Emperor of Russia, now disclose the original 
fortifications of the hill: which, with the cir- 
cumjacent belt, is surrounded by ramparts form- 
ed of tuphas, apparently taken from the Tabu- 
larium. Projections, at regular intervals, plain- 
ly indicate the existence of towers, 


MR. DEMPSTER'S CONCERT. 

Notwithstanding the numerous other attrac- 
tions held out to the amusement-loving portion 
of our community, Mr. Dempster’s Concert at 
the Tabernacle, on Monday evening last, re- 
ceived a very large share of patronage. 

Most of the pieces were listened to with 
marked satisfaction by the audience. 

John Anderson and Duncan Grey seemed to 
elicit the greatest applause; and in the per- 
formance of humorous pieces of Scotch origin, 
Mr. Dempster is unequalled by any profession- 
al ballad singer. 

We are sorry to see, however, that he has 
fallen into that odious mistake, so often exhi- 
bited, of uniting two opposite characters ; those 
of the singer and commentator. 

It is a sorry compliment to the intelligence 
of an audience, to run through a song, and de- 
signate the good points and hits the author has 
seen fitto make. The absurdity of the thing 
strikes every one least versed in the style of 
the writers from whom selections are made. 

Mr. Dempster seems to have formed a true 
conception of the English maiden’s feelings, in 
view of her approaching triumph as Queen of 
the May, and the lively measure which he has 
set to the words of Tennyson, gives a fuller ut- 
terance to the sentiment of the poem than can 
be gained by a simple perusal of it. 

But here we think he should stop; the piece 
is complete without “New Year’s Eve,” or 
“The Return of Spring,” which are not 
adapted at all for popular display as songs. 

There is a violence done to nature, in sing- 
ing the words of a young girl just ready to 
leave the world at the summons of the most 
appalling of all diseases, which no execution, 
however correct in itself, can possibly obviate. 
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If, however, they are to be sung at all, they 
should be in the most subdued tone of voice 
throughout, as Mr. Dempster commenced the 
first verse, and as he sang some detached we 
tions of the piece. For ourselves, we are free 
to say, they should never be sung, and we 
think the author would be of the same opinion. | phere are few publishers nowadays, of the rigl 
We have heard them read by Mr. Russell, the | sort, though the Republic of Letters can still 
Elocutionist, in such a plaintive manner, as to | boast a Murray and a Moxon, with a few kindred 
bring tears to the eyes of the whole audience. | spirits, and could point to a Constable and Bal- 
Mr. Dempster will do well to omit this part ‘lantyne. Too often the wealthiest, and as 
in his future performances. | traders, the most influential persons in the pubs 
‘lication business, resemble the thrifty Lintots 
and Tonsons of a past day. In large houses, 
_if the principal himself has little love of letters, 
| or bibliographical knowledge, an efficient substi- 
By G. P. R. | tute is generally found in the person of a well- 
James. Part 3. Harpers. | educated, but reduced man of letters, who has 
Mr. James is well acquainted with French the requisite information, and a well-trained 
history, and a good biographer: a second-rate | Judgment, but eo means and = to tthe 
historical novelist often cuts down into a pleas- | 0" DUsiness on his own account. But be all this 
st hsoran se aes ay Same a, 
He is most fortunate in his subject, the chi- | "© PS oes 
valric Harry of Navarre, who made the famous _— we rem gern ~ mg hee ~— er 
speech which has endeared him to all posterity, ne * pomp | dive th this F 50 pan as > 
that he hoped the time might come when every | The ~ oil — 2 _ me Ps vie ha 
peasant throughout France should have a chick- | Prien eo oe ee = a . ew . The 
en in his pot. Henry’s courage, generosity, pru- on i phaplappia i. [ sce Yo a oo e 
dence, and magnanimity, to say nothing of his reset “a a: WOR ¢ oy r, af 1% — 
attractive personal qualities, are more than a| ©* po ir frig wearin most uselul for those 
set-off to his notorious irregularities, which | for whom it is designed. 
were, in a measure, exceeded by those of his | s The Dibdins _ the ae the mee Se 
queen, and which he did not relinquish in ad- | gy = Eng — oa por hi “2 ~ one 
vanced life ; but, hardened, as far as his noble | which 7 t - bee aut vk t this vo coche 
nature could be corrupted, he took no pains to | “I ” cle wn tedly fete . great cs 
govern his insatiable will and passions, But he | C4 € pn ne nll accurate judgment. It 
shares the character of a gallant with Francis | '% bi, aualytical and full resumé of authorities on 
First, the most attractive of the French kings ; | og 9 it professes yee sper P 
the last being, perhaps, the most knightly and | 7 ts ment — +¥ of reference = 
noble gentleman that ever sat upon the throne | “¢" onl every Class and in every pursuit, deing 
of France; accomplished and elegant, if not —_m y literary, but scientific and professional. 
great sovereigns, like Charlemagne and Napole- | !¢§ _— a in the hand of every bookseller, and 
on, though Henry deserves to rank among |” the shelves of every public library and lite- 
great monarchs, if not in the first and small class a ay ne : a ‘ F 
of great rulers, and original reformers. tis thorough in many departments of investi- 
He was the first of the Bourbons, and by far | #09» and on most subjects of literature. It is 
the greatest man of the family. Louis XIV, | Pauicularly rich in foreign works. It is much 
may have been as able a statesman, but not to be |! the nature of a literary cyclopedia, or bio- 
compared to him as a military commander, or | &t@Pbical dictionary ; embracing besides, works 
fine gentleman. Henry was, in his own person, | °” Science, practical and theoretic, physical 
ah Louis was surrounded by gallant spirits, | and metaphysical; and also on the applica- 
but, in himself, little more than a brilliant |" ©! Science to the Arts, and on the Arts 
despot. themselves, useful and elegant. ; 
In war, in policy, in romance, Henry was re- | Che Manual is divided into two parts, which 
nowned. He had the wisest of ministers, and | 2° 28ain subdivided into a multitude of sections. 
one of the purest, and was guided by him. | i art I. contains the subjects alphabetically 
Himself liberal, and of large views, he concili- | —— : : , ; 
ated parties and sects, and by his benevolence, | I — +» Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and 
no less than by his judicious conduct, proved a iel to Part 1. : . 
himself a wise statesman, and a kind man.) |. isher Ames, in an essay, if we are not mis- 
There is something paternal in his regal, no less | ta -_ er American literature, laments the 
than romantic, in his personal character. His | rte of works of learning and research, 
gallery of mistresses is pretty much forgotten; ‘roughout the country, in ‘his time; but we 
but no one, who has ever known, can ever for- | think if the fine old Federalist, and beautiful 
yet the fascinating charms ascribed to La Belle | aed and orator, were alive now, a sight of this 
Gabrielle, who olen held the monarch captive. — rang would greatly alter his opinion and 
Henry is degraded by comparison with Charles | C4t Short any complaint of the sort. 
I1., however, who, also a courtier and lover,| To give the reader some particular idea of the 
wanted the truly great qualities of the French | work, we will just quote a few sections. Not to 
monarch, as well as his real virtues. go beyond C, let us notice the manner in which 
We agree with a late critic, that ** the sober | the topics are treated. A Country. Arabia for 
voice of distant and subsequent history must example: Ist. We have a section embracing its 
pronounce him one of the greatest princes who | geography, and the voyages and travels under- 
have adorned modern history, and certainly the | taken to, through, and in it (the department of 
greatest, after Charlemagne and Napoleon, who | travels is sufficiently complete and thorough to 
ever sat on the throne of France.” satisfy even Chancellor Kent, who in his course 
Mr. James has made a very readable book— of reading for the Mercantile Library Associa- 
an important addition to the historical library. | tion, evinced so decided a partiality for works of 
| that description). 2d. History. 3d. Language 
Appleton’s Library Manual. New York :| and Literature ; all filling nearly five pages. We 
D. Appleton & Co, Svo. pp. 434. | may remark in passing, that Oriental literature 
Tus is “ A Catalogue Raisonné of upwards | 13 most copiously represented, and the list of the 
of twelve thousand of the most important works | books under this head would gratify a Sir Wil- 
in every department of knowledge, in all modern | liam Jones himself. There are no less than 
languages,” to employ a portion of its title, by | 8¢vemteen editions enumerated in different lan- 
which to give a general impression of a work of | guages of the Arabian Nights alone. 
which we hope to present the reader amore de-| There are a couple of p of rare books on 
finite idea before we have done, Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon literature. 


Bibliography isa science by itself, and seldom 
found in the a place where you have a right 
to look for it. ibrarians are often, and ought 
always to be, masters of it; but it is rarely so 
much attended to, from a pure love of the pur- 
suit. Most persons who embark in the book 
trade, do so from mercantile motives apc 
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In the section on Architecture are enumerated 
some eight of treatises, in itself a syna)) 


library, in which is given, Ist, the Bibliography 
of the Art; 2d, its History ; 3d, General Ty... 
tises, Dictionaries, &c., then works on the dif. 
ferent orders and styles; 4th, Grecian: 5,), 
Roman; 6th, Gothic and Church ; 7th. ¢1y,) 
and Domestic, by English, French, and Geryyay 
writers, 

On the Aristotelian Philosophy we find eix\) 
commentators, German and French, that we w,\ 
venture to say no American catalogue has \¢; 
included, nor, we suspect, many even in Londoy 
The books themselves, with a few exceptions, 
are almost unknown here even to professe: 
students, 

The caption Ballads is truly exhaustive of ti. 
subject, Ballads, English, Welsh, Scotch, [ris) 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Roman, Russian, to the extent of {jy. 


pages. ‘ 

On the Bengali language there are ten works. 

On Botany, nearly three pages, chiefly foreizy 
works. As a specimen of the variety of the 
catalogue, we might add pages on Botany, tio 
Buccaneers, Bridges, Building,—complete s.1s 
of the Byzantine Historians. 

C is still more varied, perhaps: there ar 
lists of books on Calico Printing, California, 
Calotype publications of the Camden society, 
&c., but we must stop or we shall never hay, 
done. 

A regular account of this Manual would oe- 
cupy almost as many pages as the original, as it 
is most complete and exhausting. We suspect 
there are few good books omitted, if any. Ani 
the general reader may look, with reasonab|, 
certainty, for any work of considerable import- 
ance in this Manual. 

In a very sensible and neatly written preface, 
the compiler anticipates two serious objections, 
and meets them very fairly. He apologises fir 
comparative neglect of the mere curiosities of 
literature, on the ground of want of space, and 
refers to well known Bibliographical works 
And on the subject of American works, he ex- 
cuses himself for not entering into it, except 
in an incidental way, by promising a speci:! 
American Bibliography, “in which the genius 
and industry of the New World may be person- 
ally exhibited in contrast with that of the Old.” 

An Annual supplement is, further, promise! 
to keep up with the literature of the day, to cor- 
rect former errors or deficiencies, and to enrich 
the present Manual. 

The enterprising house who have issued this 
work, offer to procure any of the books found in 
its pases “in the space of a few weeks, ani 
at the lowest prices, through their agencies 
abroat.” A new feature of the book trade |s 
that the steam communication direct with 
France and Germany, enables the publishers to 
execute orders with as great facility from the 
continent, as formerly from England. 

The paper and type of this volume are uv 
among the least of its merits. They are indeed 
truly excellent. : 

We hope that the Manual will be extensive!) 
circulated, as it cannot fail to diffuse much valu- 
_ information, not otherwise readily acces- 
sible, 


An Address before the American Institut: 
By Harman C. Westervelt. : 

Tis manly and pleasing address was deliver- 
ed on the occasion of the Ploughing Match, «' 
Harlem, October 15. Its theme is the antiquity, 
and usefulness, and dignity of Agriculture, 
which is handled with marked ability. The 
author has introduced with the text, much goo’ 
sense, good feeling, and good writing. His style 
is pure, fluent, and agreeable. Happy turns and 
felicitous illustrations frequently occur. 


The Champions of Freedom. By Samuel 
Woodworth. W.H. Graham. pp. 136. vo. 

Tus is an historical romance by the late aU 
thor of one of the sweetest modern America® 
lyrics, the Old Oaken Bucket, Tune, the Last 
War. This is a seasonable republication of * 
work formerly well known. 
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Tae Young Churchman’s 
ited by Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
« History of Reformation,” &c. 
Broadway. 

Tarts periodical, we are happy to say, main- 
tains its usual high-toned and interesting charac- 
ter, We wish it the widest circulation among 
those for whom it is specially intended. 


What is Church History? A Vindication of 
the Idea of Historical Development. By Philip 
Schaf. Translated from the German. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott &Co. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 928. ; 

Since giving a line in our last number, ac- 
Knowledging the receipt of this volume, we 
have read it with very great interest and plea- 
sure, and though not quite certain that we 
thoroughly catch the idea in all cases, yet we 
have obtained sufficient insight into the matter 
of the book to enable us to see that it is the pro- 
duction of a thoughtful, acute, and Catholic- 
minded man, We agree with Dr. Schaf most en- 
tirely that ** History is, and must ever continue 
tobe, next toGod’s word, the richest fountain of 
wisdom and the surest guide to all successful 
practical activity. To reject her voice (he con- 
tinues), is to rob ourselves of our own right to 
exist, or at least to condemn our own life; since 
we owe to her, in fact, whether we choose to do 
go or not, all that we are and all that we can be- 
come” We are prepared also to go as far as Dr. 
S., or any other man, in setting up a high stand- 
ard of qualification for the ecclesiastical histori- 
an, and in the endeavor to display the truths of 
history, as something vastly different from a 
mere embodiment of facts and dates. We go for 
truth in all its length, and breadth, and depth, 
and height. We hold that the historian above 
all men is bound to search out the truth, and to 
set it forth fairly and fully and honestly, in all 
its native, severe simplicity and impressiveness. 
And we rejoice at the various efforts to elevate 
the character of the historian, and to raise higher 
and higher the esteem in which the momentous 
subjects on which he is engaged ought to be 
held. Dr. Schaf and ourself cannot disagree on 
these points, and we are happy to be able to 
commend to the attention of the religious com- 
munity more particularly his interesting and in- 
structive Essay on the Idea of Historical De- 
velopment. At the same time, we are not pre- 
pared to agree with him in his views of the 
German ecclesiastical historians, nor to go to the 
extreme length—as we must consider it—of con- 
demning the clergy in England and America as 
very ignorant of Church History. We are per- 
suaded otherwise, and we know that there are 
evidences of scholarship and research which 
will compare favorably with anything yet pro- 
duced in Germany. For our own country, it 
may suffice to instance Dr. Jarvis’s very learned 
Introduction to the History of the Church, It 
may be wrong, but we confess we have little 
faith in many of the German writers on topics 
connected with religion ; we fear their wild mys- 
ticism, their lawless handling of sacred topics, 
their evident disposition to exalt reason (as they 
term it) at the expense of revelation, and so on; 
and we cannot think that their acknowledged su- 
periority in philosophy and classic lore compen- 
sates for the dangerous notions which they too 
often avow. Of course we do not mean to in- 
clude Dr. Schaf in this list, nor to express any 
other than a very high opinion of both himself 
and the volume whose title we have given 
above. It will, we trust, do good where it is 
more particularly needed. 


The Devotional Family Bible. By Rev. 


Alexander Fletcber, D.D. “New York: George 
Virtue. 1847, 


Te last number received of this elegant 
serial maintains its claims to present popularity, 
and careful preservation. Each part is sold for 
two shilli The scope of the work includes, 
not only the Old and New Testaments, with an il- 
lustrative engraving for each part on steel, of views 
of the principal places mentioned in Scripture, 


from drawings taken on the spot, but explanatory 
notes, practical observations, and copious mar- 
ginal references. 


Water Drops. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
New York: Robert Carter. 

BENEVOLENT as gifted, the diligent pen of 
Mrs. Sigourney seems never idle in advancing 
all good objects that fall within the acknowledz- 
ed domain of woman’s usefulness. No writer of 
this day seems to feel more deeply than she does 
that the sphere of female power consists princi- 
pally in home influences ; and most consistently 
does she here lend the aid of her popular pen to 
the noble science of being “* temperate in all 
things.” 

The volume before us consists of tales, sketch- 
es, and poems, marked with all the excellent at- 
tributes which have secured the writer so strong 
a place in the esteem and good will of the moral 
and reflecting portion of the public. It is 
withal beautifully printed upon fair paper, and 
if poetry be allowed to stand as a substitute for 
painting, needs no pictorial illustratious to 
place it among the most pleasing of the minor 
Gift Books of the season. 


An Essay on the Life and Writings of Ed- 
mund Spenser. By John S. Hart, A.M. New 
York : Wiley & Putnam. 


A work based on the presumption that the 
immortal poem of Spenser is falling into neglect : 
a presumption that argues so much simplicity 
and ignorance of fact beyond the High School of 
Philadelphia, of which Mr. John S. Hart, A.M., 
is Principal, that we are fain to pat him upon 
the shoulder most lovingly, as one of those rare, 
simple souls, which it is so refreshing to encoun- 
ter in this know-everything age. We know 
little of the state of benighteament existing in 
Philadelphia, and the regions thereabouts, but as 
to our own enlightened population, north and 
east, we are sure that few readers are unfamiliar 
with the lovely Una and her snow-white lamb, 
as well as the fair Amoret so beautifully repos- 
ing in the “ lap of Womanhood ;” furthermore, 
we much fear that our school-girls would quote 
for the benefit of Mr. Hart, the title of the 
** Youth Verdant” sleeping in enchanted bower, 
and in view of the labors of Mr. Hart, and the 
harmless delusion which only could have sus- 
tained him through his lengthened essay, ex- 
claim, 

“ Where ignorance is bliss tis fully to be wise.’ 


But we will not disparage the work, which 
bears incontestable evidence of having been 
written with most praiseworthy intentions—un- 
doubtedly for the benefit of the young ladies of 
the ** Philadelphia High School,” who have 
been weekly edified and delighted with the 
lucid exposition of the Principal, as he came 
forth panoplied in the fine armor of the ele- 
gant old English Knight. Far be it from us to 
disparage such labor—far be it from us to touch 
the laurel so won ; to disparage a single smile, 
a single look of approving appreciation, from 
the long rows of bright eyes, looking unut- 
terable things, and the curls tossed or droop- 
ing in beautiful harmony with the subject 


thought—the form now moved in a flutter of 


delight, and now falling in mournful cadence 
over the pathos and tenderness of a paragraph. 
Mr. Hart, wear thy laurels bravely—such honest, 
undivided recognition of thy effective eloquence 
is rarely the boon of mortals, and thou mayest 
nestle thyself into enjoyment like the sweet 
** Youth Verdant in the Bower of Bliss.” 





Publishers’ Circular. 


LONDON ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. LoncMan & Co. have nearly ready for 
publication—‘** Horace.” Edited, with the 
offensive words and passages expunged, by the 
Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A.; and the Rev, W. 
Osborne, M.A. “ Studies of Shakspeare,” in 





his Plays of King John, Cymbeline, Macbeth, 





As You Like It, &c. 
‘An Inquiry into the Authorship of the 
Letters of Junius.” By David Trevena 
Coulton. Southey’s “Common Place Book ;” 
consisting of Choice Passages, Critical Analyses, 
Special Collections, Original Memoranda, &c. 
The Chevalier Bunsen on “ The History, Arts, 
&c.,of Ancient Egypt.” Translated by C. H. 
Cottrell, Esq. They are also preparing a new 
re corrected edition of Sydney Hall’s * Library 
Atlas.” 

The Illustrated and other literary Annual 
publications are nearly ready, indicating the 
near approach of another year. Heath’s beauti- 
ful volumes will this year be published by Mr. 


By George Fletcher. 


Bogue; and we understand the ‘ Book of 
Beauty” will have considerable additional 
charms. 

LIisT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 


STATES, FROM ocr. 30 TO Nov. 6. 


APPLETON’'S LIBRARY MANUAL, containing a Cata- 
logue Raisonné of upwards of 12,000 of the most Im 
portant Works in every Department of Knowledge. 1 
vol. 8vo. pp. 459 (Appletons) $1. 

BARTLETI’S HISTORY, TREATMENT, and Diagno- 
sis of Fevers. Second edition, greatly improved. 1 vol. 
(Lea & Bianchar.l), $2. 

BELLINI'S OPERA OF NORMA ; in Italian and Eng- 
lish (Berford & Co.), 25 cts. 

BENJAMIN; the Jew of Granada. By 
E. Maiurin. (Richards & Co.), 25 cts. 

BOOK OF VISIONS. 1 vol. pp. 135 (J. W. Moore), 
38 cts. 

CAMPAIGN SKETCHES OF TUE WAR WITH 
Mexico. By Capt. W. 8. Henry, U.S.A. ,Part 2 (Har- 
pers), 374 cis. 

or bound in 1 vol. $1. 

CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 
War. By Samuel Woodworth. 


25 cts. 
CHRISTIANITY, AND ITS RELATIONS TO Poetry 
and Philosophy. 1 vol. (J. W. Moore), 50 cts. 
CLINTON BRADSHAW;; or, the Adventures of a Law- 
yer. By F. W. Thomas, of Cincinnati. 1 vol. (Graham), 


5) cts. 
DIVINE PANOPLY. 1 vol. (American 8. 8. Union), 75 


A Romance. 





A Story of the Last 
1 vol. (Graham), 


cts. 
FATE OF INFIDELITY ; or, the Dealings of Providence 
with Modern Infidels. By a Converted Infidel. 1 vol. 


8vo. (E. Walker), 50 cts. 

FINNEY’S LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THE. 
ology. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 612 (Clark & Austia), $2 50. 

FROST’S LIFE OF GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
1 vol. 12mo. profusely illustrated (Appletons), $1 25. 

HISTORY OF TUE WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED 
States and Mexico. Compiled from the best Authorities 
(Zieber & Co.), 25 cts. 

HORAE LITURGICAE. By Bishop Mant. 
(Stanford & Swords). ; 

ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. with beautiful illustrations (Lindsay & 
Blakiston). 

INDIAN (THE) IN HIS WIGWAM ; or, Characteristics 
of the Red Ruce of America. By Heary R. Schooicrati. 
1 vol. (Graham), 50 cts. 


1 neat vol. 


IRON MASK (THE); or, the Days of Tyranny. A Ro- 
mance. From the French of Victor Hugo. (Graham) 
25 cts. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC for 1848. (W. Haraed), 6 1-4 cts, 

LUCREZIA BORGIA ; in Italian and English. (Berford 
& Co.) 25 cts. 

METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, for October. 
(Lane & Tippett), $1 25. 

MEMOIRS ON METHODISM. 
Pierce), $2. 

MIRROR OF LIFE. Edited by Mrs. Tuthill. 1 hand- 
some vol. 8vo. with illustrations (Lindsay & Biuk- 
iston). 

NEVIN.—The Mystical Presence. By the Rev. J. W. 
Nevis, D.D. 1 vol. (Lippencott & Co.), 

PARLOR MAGAZINE, tor November. Edited by Head 
ley. (E. E. Miles) 18 cts. 

PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND 
Experimental Philosophy. 1 vol. 16th edition (Barnes 
& Co 


lvery thick vol. (C. H. 


PLAYMATE; or, Pleasant Companion for Spare Hours. 
No. 3 (Berfurd & Co.), 124 cts. 

RODY THE ROVER; or, the Ribbonman: a Tale of 
Ireland. By W. Carleton (Carey & Hart), 25 cts. 

ROSS'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DOUBLE ENTRY 
Book-Keeping. 1 vol. 8vo. (Zieber & Co.), $1. 

SEVENTH COMMANDMENT; explained in two Ser 
mons. By Rev. C. E. Everett (Charleston: Harrison), 


25 ct 


~~ 3. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 2d 
edition, } handsome vol. with illustrations (Lindsay & 
Blakiston). 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 34 edit. 
improved, | handsome vol. 8vo. with illustrations (Lind 
say & Blakiston). 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with illustrations 
(Lindsay & Blakiston). 

SPOONER'’S UNCONSTITUTIONALITY of Slavery 
Part 2, pp. 281 (W. Harned), 50 cts. 
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STRICKLANDS LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
England. Vol. 3, new edition, containing Vols. 6 and 7 
of the former edition. 1 vol. (Lea & Blanchard), $1 75. 

THE NURSE'S RHYME BOUK: a new Collection of 
Nursery Rhymes, Games, Stories, and Jingles. 1 hand- 
some vol. 8vo. (Zieber & Co.), 75 cts. 

VIEWS UF CHRISTIAN NURTURR, and of Subjects 
adjacent Thereto. By Horace Bushnell. 1 vol. pp. 251 
(Newm ins), 64 cls. 

WATEK DROPS. By Mrs, L. H. Sigourney. 
lémo. (Carter), 75 cts. 

WHAT 18 CHURCH HISTORY? Translated from the 
German. 1 vol. (Lippencott & Co.), 50 cts. 


1 neut vol. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
THE 13TH SEPT, TO THE 25TH OF SEPT. 


ALISON'S History of Europe. Vol. 10 (1806-7), post 8vo. 
pp. 384, cloth, 6s. 

ALL 18 WELL.—Letters aad Journals of Lieut. H. B. T. 
Si. John. With Preface by the Rev. B, 8t. John, M.A. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, l2mo. pp, 344, cloth, 


5s. 6d. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.  Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Edward Forster. New edition, with 
an Explanatory and Historical Introduction by G. Moir 
Bussey. Royal 8vo. pp. 523, cloth, with forty-one Illus- 
trations, 10a. ; half morocco, 12s. ; without Lilustrations, 
cloth, 9a. 

BARNES (A.)—Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
New Testament. By the Rev. Albert Barnes. Keprint- 
ed trom the latest American Edition, revised by the 
Author. Edited, with Headings, lmproved Readings, 
and Biographical Notices, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, 
M.A. Vol. [, Matthew to |. Corinthians, 410. pp. 816, 
with three Maps, cloth, 15s. 

BARRETT (A. F.)—A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those 
Passages of the Old Testament in which Modern Com- 
mentators have differed from the Authorized Version : 
together with an Explanation of various Difficulties in 
the Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev. Richard 
A. F. Barrett. Vol. 2, Part 2, 8vo. pp. 506, cloth, 14s. 

BEASLEY (J.)—The Farm Account-Book, prepared on 
an improved and easy plan, to show the Daily Work 
and Wages upon the Farm; with a Description of the 
Live and Dead Stock, the Crops, &c., and an Abstract 
Account for the Year. Edited and arranged by John 
Beasley, and approved by the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. Folio, half bound, Lis. 

BERNAU (J. H.)—Missionary Labors in British Guiana : 
with Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Supersti- 
tious Rites of the Aborigines. By the Rev. J. H. Ber- 
nau. Post 8vo. pp. 254, plates, cloth, 7s. 

BERZELIUS (J. Py the Use of the Blowpipe in Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy. By J.J. Berzelius. ‘Translated 
from the Fourth enlarged and corrected Edition, by J. D. 
Whitney. Post 8vo. pp. 258, cloth, 9s. 

BRIDGES (Rev. C.)—Scripiaral Studies. By the Rev. 
Charles Bridges, M.A., Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. 
Vol. 2, 18mo. pp. 122, half bound, ts. 6d. 

BROOKS (8. H.)—City, Town, and Country Architecture ; 
being a Series of Desigus for Street Eievations, Shop 
Fronts, Buildings adapted for New Railway Towns, aad 
the embellishment of Gentiemen’s Demesnes : with Spe- 
cifications, Estimates, Quantities, Prices, and other 
’ractical Remarks. By 5. H. Brooks, Architect. Folio, 

». 56, with 36 plates, cloth, £2 43. 

Le ARITT (E.)—Sparks from the Anvil. By Elihu Bur- 
ritt, M.A. Il2mo. pp. 142, sewed, Is. 

CHAMBERS’S Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
‘Tracts. Vol. 19, lémo. pp. 256, bourds, Ls. 

CHARLES XIL—Histwoire de Charles XU. Roi de Sucde. 
Par Voltaire. 12mo. pp. 246, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

CONVICT Treatwent and National Defences. 
80, sewed, 2s. 

COQUEREL (A.)—Chiristianity : its perfect Adaptation 
to the Meatal, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By 
A. Coquerel. Translated by the Kev. D. Davison. 
With a Preface, written expressiy for the English Edi- 
tion, by the Author. Post svo. pp. 532, cloth, 12s. 

COWPER (W.)—The Works of William Cowper. Edited 
by the Rev. ‘I’, 8. Grimshawe, A.M. Vol. 6, I2mo. pp. 
342, cloth, Js. 

CRADDOCK (T.)—The Chemistry of the Steam Engine 
practica'ly considered ; being the Subsiance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered in the ‘Theatre of the Philusophi- 
cal institution, Birmingham : with a Deser ption of the 
Patent Universal Condensing Steam Engine. Miustrated 
by 10 large Drawings. By ‘Thomas Craddock. Svo. pp. 
140, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

—— Description of Patent Universal Condensing Steam 
Engine, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, Ls. 

CURR (J.)—Raiiway Locomotion and Steam Navigation: 
their Praciples and Practice. By Juha Curr. Svo. pp. 
178, cloth, i2s, 

DALYELL (J. G.)—Rare and Remarkable Animals of 
Scotland, represented from Living Subjects: with Prac- 
tical Observations on their Nature. By Sir Joho 
Graham. Vol. 1, 4w. pp. 262, with 53 cvlored plates, 
sewed, £3 3s. 

DEBENHAM (J.)-A New Theory of the Tides; in 
which the Errors of the usual ‘lhivory are demonstrated, 
and Proof shown that the Fuil Moon is not the Cause 
of a concomitant Spring Tide, but actually the Cause 
of the Neaps; together with Remarks and Observa- 
tions useful to all who navigate the Ucean. By John 
Debenham, Comm. KR. N. New edition, with a Let- 
ter in reply to the Critic of the Atheneum. 8vo. pp 2, 
sewed, Is. 

DEWAR (D.)—The Holy Spirit : its Personality, Divinity, 
Office, and Agency, in the Regeneration and Sanctifica- 
tion of Man. By D. Dewar, D.D. LL.D. Post 8vo. pp. 
340, cloth, 53. 


Svo. pp. 





DIGNAN ig PAY Slave Captain: a Legend of Liver- 
~ pool. hy Dignan. Post 8vo. pp. 288, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : with a New Demonstra- 
tion, not depending on any Postulate, that the Sum of 
the Angles of a Plane Triangle is equal to Two Right 
Angles. By J.D. Royal Svo. sewed, 3s, 
ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. Vol. 2, New 
Issue, Pure Mathematics. 4to. pp. 1090, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
FERGUSON (R.)—The Shadow of the Pyramid: a Series 
of Sonnets. By R. Ferguson. Fep. 8vo. pp. 76, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

FRANCIS gg ag Bank of England, its Times 
and Traditions. By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 674, 
cloth, 42s. 

FRANCIS (G. W.)—The Little English Botanist ; or, a 
Kotanical and Poputar Account of all common Field 
Flowers With numerous Woodcuts and Engravings 
on Steel of every species. By G. W. Francis. 3d edi- 
tion, fep. 8vo. pp. 218, cloth, 7s. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION (The) : Sketches of its History. 
18mo. pp. 122, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 10d. Tract 
Society’s Monthly Volume. 

FuwOsTt (W.)—Arithmetical, Astronomical, and other use- 
ful Tables, with the new Standard Weights and Mea- 
sures. By William Frost. 3d edition, lsmo. pp. 54, 
sewed, 6d. 

GALIGN ANUS New Paris Guide ; containing an accurate 
Statistical and Historical Descriptien of all the Insti- 
tutions, Public Edificees, Curiosities, &c. To which is 
added, a Description of the Environs. New edition, 
12mo. (Paris), pp. 624, boards, no plates, 7s. 6d. ; with 


plates, 10s. 6d. 

GLEN (W.C.)—The General Consolidated Order issued 
by the Poor-Law Commissioners on July 24, 1847; and 
the other General Orders applicable to the Unions to 
which that order is addressed : with a Commentary and 
Notes on the several Articles. By William C. Glen, 
Esq. Imo. pp. 306, boards, 5s. 

GRIFFITHS (¢.A.)—The Artillerist’s Manual and British 
Soldier's Compendiam. By Captain F. A. Griffiths. 
4th oe (published by authority), 18ino. pp. 408, 
cloth, 6s. 

HARRISON (R.)\—The Dublin Dissector ; or, System of 
Practical Anatomy. By Robert Harrison, M.D. Sth 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo. (Dublin), pp. 936, with numerous 
Liiustrations, cloth, 15s. 

HEINPETTER (H.)—IIvevpa ; its Usages and Sense in 
Holy Scripture. By Herman Heinfetter. 12imo. pp. 84, 
sewed, 2s. 

Ineovs, Kuptos 5 their Usage and Sense in Holy 
Scripture. 12mo. pp. 62, sewed, 1s. od. 

HENDRY (E. A )—History of Greece, in easy Lessons 
adapted to Children from Six to Ten Years old. By 
Elizabeth A. Hendry. 3d edition, I8mo. pp. 366, with 
illustrations, cloth, 23, 6d. 

HiCKLIN (J.)—The Ladies of Liangollea, as sketched 
by mauy hands: with notices of other objects of interest 
in that sweetest of Vales, By John Hicklin. 8vo. pp. 
Gti, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

HOOK (W. F.)—Short Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. Edited by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. Part 4, 
Trinity. Part 2, 32mo, pp. 256, cloth sewed, Is. 

HOURS OF CHILDHOOD, In two parts, square, pp. 86, 
cloth, 2s. 

HU MPAGE (E.)—Hydropathy as a means of Preserving 
Health, and as a powerful Kemedy in Disease; being a 
Paper read July, 1847, at the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science. By E. Humpage. Post 8vo. pp. 
24, sewed, Ud. 

HYMNS on Scriptural Characters, for the use of the 
Young. By C.M.R. l8mo. pp. 4, cloth, Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS in Etiquette, tor the use of all: Five 
I.etters on iinportant subjects, exciusively for Ladies; 
aad Conversational Hints to who concerned. Ismo, 
pp. 126, cloth sewed, Is. 

JAMES (t.)—Sermons on some of the Levitical Types, 
By Horatio James, M.A. Pep. 8vo. pp. 28, cl. 4s. 6d. 

JAKDINE'S Naturalist’s Livrary. 
23, l2mo. pp. 332, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

KENNEDY (B.H.)—Grece Gramuatice Institutio Prima 
Radimentis Etovensibus Syntaxin. By Benjamin Hail 
Kennedy. I2imo. 132, cloth, 43 6d. 

LAMBTON ( Miss).—I'he Ladies’ Pocket-Book of Useful 
and Ornamental Knitting. By Miss Lambton, Lilus- 
trated  2imo. pp. 106, cloth, Is. 

LAND (THE) OF GLORY. Translated from the German 
by the late airs. W. Davenport, l2mo. pp. 170. cl. 3s. 


LODGE (E.)—Poriraits of Hiustrious Personages of Great 
Britain: with Biographical and Historical Memoirs of 
their Lives and Actions. By tduswud Lodge, Esq. Vol. 
4, i2mo. pp. 346, plates, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

LUMLEY (W. G.)—A Supplement to the Fourth Edition 
of Mr. Lumiey’s Commentary on the Poor Removal Act, 
Yand 10 Vict. cap. 96. ty William Golden Lumiey. 


feople's Edition, vol. 


TYAS (R.)-- 





12mo. pp. 238, sewed 1s 6d. 

LYNCH (Mrs. H.)—The Cotton Tree; or, Emily the | 
Litthe West Indian: a Tale tor Young People. By Mrs. | 
Henry Lyach. Fep. pp. 106, cloth, 2a. 6d. i 

MAGAZINE (THE) of Science and School of Arts: in- | 
tended to Illustrate the most Useful, Novel, and Lnterest- | 
ing parts of Natural History and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, Artistical Processes, Ornamental Manufactures, | 
and the Arts of Lite. Iltustrated with upwards of 200 | 
engravings. Royal 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 8s. 

MARKK’S KEEF ; or, the Crater; a Tale of the Pacific. By 
the Author of * The Prairie,” * Red Rover,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 952, boards, 31s. 6d. 

MARTIN (5.)—A Sketch of the Life of Sarah Martin, of 
Great Yarmouth ; with Extracts from her Writings and 
Prison Journals = 18niw. pp. 140, cloth, Is. 

a Autumn and Winter Fashions. On roller, 








[Noy. 6, 


ce, 








OLD (THE) CONVENTS of Paris by Madime Charles 
Reybaud ; and the Haunted Marsh, by George Sang 
12mo. pp. 308, boards, 1s. : 

The Parlor Library, Vol. 8. 

PALEARIO (A.)—The Benefit of Christ's Death ; or, 1), 
Glorious Riches of God's Free Grace by Jesus Chr... 
Originally written in Italian, by Aonio Paleariy- re- 

ated from an ancient English ‘Transiation ; wit), ay 
atrodaction by the Rev. John Ayre. 18iy0. pp. 140 
cloth extra, Is. 6d. ; 

PEMBERTON (C. R.)\—The Life and Literary Reinaing 
of Charles Reece Pemberton. With remarks on his 
Character and Genius, by William Johnson Pox. Evite, 
by John Fowler. 8vo. pp. 506, portrait, cloth, reduced 


to 6s. 

PLUMPTRE (H.)—The History of Joseph ; or, Continy, 
tion of Scripture Stories. By Helen Piumptre. sth pre 
18mo. pP. 244, cloth, 23. 6d. ; 

POPHAM (W. H.)—The Nursery Guide ; or, Prictic,) 
Hints on the Diseases and Management of Childroy - 
intended for the Use of Mothers, the Heads of Payijios 
and Students generally. By William H. Popham, \.p 
12m, pp. 230, cloth, 4s. 

RAMBLES in Sweden and Gottland: with Etching 
ot the Way-side, By Sylvanus. 8vo. pp. 374, cloth, 


READ’S Winter Fashions. 10s. 

RHIND (W. G.)\—The High Priest of Israel in his Robe: 
of Glory and uty. Blessing the People ; with Notes 
and annotations in Chronological arrangement, show ing 
the High Priesthood, &c from Aaron to Eli, from Bij ws 
the Captivity, and closing with the prophecy of Cai, 
phas, the last High Priest before the Priesthood of the 
true Melchizedek. By W. G. Rhind. Polio, pp. 32 
with illaminated froutispiece of the High Priest ia lis 
robes, cloth imp., 16s. 6d. 


RICHARDSON (H. D.)—-The Pests of the Farm: with 
Instructions for their Extirpation: being a Manual o 
plain Directions for the certain Destruction of every de- 
scription of Vermin. By H. D. Richardson. ) 
108, with illustrations, sewed, Is. 

ROY AL GEMS from the Galleries of Europe. engraved 
after Pictures of the Great Masters; with Notices, Bio 

raphical, Historical, and Descriptive. By 8.0. Hail, 
ce. F.S.A. Folio, pp. 280, cloth gilt, £3 3s. 

SAUNDERS (8.)—A Brief Memoir of Miss 8 irah Siun 
ders, with Nine Letters addressed to her during her |ast 
— By John Foster. Royal 32mo. pp. 152, clorh, 

SCHOMBERG (J. D.)\—Elements of the British Constiw 
tion ; containing a comprehensive View of the Monarchy 
aud Government of England By the Rev. J. D. Schou 
berg, A.B. 2d edition, with copious additions. }2mo. 
pp. 264. cloth, 5s. 

SMITH (S.)—Reflections of a Rambler through the Ruios 
of Material, Mental, and Artificial Creations. By Suni. 
Smith. &vo. pp. 64, cloth, 2s. 

STEERS (F.)—The Ant-Prince; a Rhyme. 
Steers. 2d ed. fep. Svo. pp. 42, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STODDART (G H.)—The True Cure for Ireland the D 
velopment of her Industry: a Letter to Lord Jotun 
Russell; with a Notice of the Irish Amelioration 
Society. By the Rev. George H. Stoddart. A.M., Hono 
oe or mel United Relief Association. 8vo. pp. 24, 


sewed, 6d. 

SURE HOPE (THE) OF RECONCILIATION. By the 
Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.” } 2m. py. 
184, cloth, 3s. 

TAYLOR (JEREMY.)—The whole Works of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor; with Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writings. By the Right Rev. Regi 
nald Heber, D.D. Revised and corrected by the Rev 
Charlies Page Eden, M.A. 12 vols. Vol. 3 (Rule «nd 
Exercises of Holy Living and Dying). 8vo. pp. 47), 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


12no. pp. 





By Fanny 


THIRLWALL (C.)—The History of Greece. By Connop 


Thiriwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 
8vo. Vol. 4, pp. 574, 2 maps, cloth, 12s. 
The Handbook of the Language and Senti- 

ment of Flowers; with Introductory Observations. !; 
Robert Tyas. New edition, 32mo. pp. 58, with colored 
frontispiece, cloth sewed, Is. 

VAUXHALL (THE) Comic Song Book. Edited by J. 
W. Sharp, Esq. Ist series, 32mo. pp. 224, cloth, ls. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE (THE); or. Good and 
Evil Influences. By A. E. Challice. J2mo. pp. %- 
cloth, 5s. r 

VINCENT (J. P.)—Observations on some of the parts 0! 
Surgical practice. T’o which is prefixed, an Inquiry int» 
the Claims that Surgery may be supposed to have for 
being classed as a Science. By J. Painier Vincent. ev. 

p. 412, cloth, 12s. ‘ 

WALFORD (E)—A Series of Progressive Exercises ' 
Latin Elegiae Verse. By the Rev. Edward Wallord 
12mo. pp. 108, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

WARNING TO WIVES, or, the Platonic Lover; @ 
Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 964, boards, 31s. 6d. 


WATTS (J)—The Alphabet of Political Economy ; 
being a plain Statement of this hitherto mystifie’ 
Science. By John Watts, Ph. D. i2mo. pp. % 


sewed. 6d. bs 

WHATELY (R.)—The Search after Infallibility, com 
sidered in reference to the er of Religious Errors 
arising within the Church in the Primitive as weil as |" 
all later Ages; being a Discourse delivered in the (* 
thedral of Christ Church, Dublin, on the occasion of the 
Ordination held on Sunday, the 22d of August, 1847. °° 
ps sewed, Is, ' 

YEARSLEY (J.)—Deafness tically ilustrated ; being 
an exposition of Original Views as to the Cause 0m 
Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. By James Yearley- 
Post 8vo. pp. 182, cloth, 5s. 


New edition, 
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No.-40.} 
A NEW WORK BY HOWITT. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE HALL AND THE HAMLET; 
oR, 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By Wittiam Howitt, Author of “ The Book of the Sea- 
sons.” “ Rural Life in England,” é&c. 


Two volumes in one. Price, Fifty cents. 

This work partakes of the character of the volumes by 
which Mr. Howitt has become so well known in this 
country, and with which it compares favorably. It is a 
collection of tales of much interest, based upon facts and 
descriptive of real persons, and aiming to draw examples, 
lessons, and warnings from the actualities of human life. 

“The sturdy intellect of William Howitt and his un- 
compromising advocacy of natural right, make him an 


especial favorite with the industrious classes, and an ob- 
ject of suspicion with the drones of society. He works 


laboriously for his race, and he is making the influence of 


true principles to be acknowledged.” —Shefield Iris. 


“One of the most true hearted authors in the republic 
of letters." —Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


“ William Howitt is known everywhere for his liberal 
and philanthropic sentiments, and for his devotion to the 
cause of the people. His exertions and good-will are not 
confined by any feeling of partial patriotism; they go be- 
yond the chalky crags of his native England, condemning 
what is evil, and praising and encouraging the good in all 
civilized nations.” —Phenizville Pioneer. 


CALAVAR; 
oR, 
THE KNIGHT OF THE CONQUEST. 


A ROMANCE OF MEXICO. 


BY 
R. M. BIRD, ESQ., 


Author of the “ Infidel,” &c. 
A NEW EDITION. 


In two Volumes. Price Fifty Cents. 
“Dr. Bird has great dramatic power, and has shown in 


several instances considerable ability in the portraiture of 


character. His historical romances are deserving of that 
title. His scenes and events from actual life are presented 
with graphic force and an unusual fidelity. He has the 


rare merit of understanding his subject as perfectly as it 


was possible to do by the most persevering and intelligent 
study of all aceessible authorities; and in ‘ Calavar’ and 
* The Infidel,” has written in an elevated and effective 
style. 

e * * * * 
Until the appearance of the admirable work of Mr. Pres- 
cot, there was perhaps in the English language no work 


from which could be obtained a more just impression of 


the subjugation of the Empire of the Aztecs than 
* Calavar.’""—Griswold’s Prose Writers of America. 


Mr. Prescott, the Historian, remarks in a note to his 
“ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” in relation to 
“ Calavar,” that “ the author of this picturesque romance 
has studied with great care the costume, manners, and 
military usages of the natives, and has done for them 
what Cooper has done for the wild tribes of the North,— 
touched their rude featnres with the bright coloring of a 
poetic faney. He has been equally fortunate in his deli- 
neation of the picturesque scenery of the land ; and if he 
has been less so in attempting to revive the antique dia- 
logue of the Spanish cavalier, we must not be surprised. 
Nothing is more difficult than the skilful execution of a 
modern antique.”” n6 tf 


a ne nein 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ELEGANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








The attention of Parents and guardians is requested to 


the approaching season, 
PUBLISHED BY 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN EAR- 
nest, being an attempt to [lustrate the first principles of 
Natural Philosophy, by the aid of the popular Toys and 
Sports of Youth. From the sixth, and greatly improved 
London edition. In one very neat royal I8mo. volume, 
with nearly one. hundred illustrations on wood. Fine 
extra crimson cloth. 

THE BOY'S TREASURY OF SPORTS, PASTIMES, 
and Recreations With fonr hundred Illustrations. By 
Samuel Williams. Is now ready, in one very neat vol. 
bound in extra crimson cloth; handsomely printed and 
illustrated with engravings in the first style of art, and 
containing about six hundred and fifty articles. A 
present for all seasons. 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. A collection of nearly four 
hundred entertaining Experiments in various branches 
of Science, including Acoustics, Arithmetic, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Magnetism, Me- 
chanics, Optics, Wonders of the Air Pump, all the 
popular tricks and chances of the Cards, &c., &c. Tio 
which is added, a complete system of Pyrotechny, or 
the Art of making Fire-works: the whole so clearly ex- 
plained as to be within the reach of the most limited 
capacity. Withillustrations. Krom the seventh London 
edition, In one neat royal 8mo. vol. fine extra crim- 
son cloth. 


A New and elegant edition of the LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published 
from Official Records and other Authentic Documents, 
Private as well as Public. New edition, with additions 
and corrections. By Agnes Strickland. Forming a 
handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully printed 
with large type on fine paper, done up in rich extra 
crimson cloth, and sold at a cheaper rate than former 
editions. 

PICCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; 
or, Captivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine. A new 
Edition, with Illustrations. In one elegant duodecimo 
vol. large type, and fine paper. Price in fancy covers 50 
cents, or in beautiful extra crimson cloth. 

BIOGRAPHY AND POETICAL REMAINS OF THE 
late Margaret Miller Davidson. By Washington Irving. 
A new Edition, revised. 

POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE LUCRETIA 
Maria Davidson. Collected and Arranged by her Mother, 
with a Biography by Miss Sedgwick. A new Edition, 
revised. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MRS. 
Margaret M. Davidson, the Mother of Lucretia and 
Margaret. With a Preface by Miss Sedgwick. 

The above three works are done up to match in a neat 
duodecimo form, fancy paper. Price 50 cents each ; or 
in extra cloth. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with Illustrative 
Poetry ; towhich are now Added, the Calendar of Flow- 
ers, and the Dial of Flowers. Seventh American 
from the ninth London Edition. Revised by the Editor 
of the “Forget-Me-Not.” In one very neat 18mo. vo- 
lume, extra crimson cloth, gilt’ With six colored 
Plates. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, the only Com- 
plete American Edition. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Irving, and an Essay on his Genius by Jeffrey. In one 
beautiful crown octavo volume, extra cloth, or calf gilt ; 
with a Portrait and 12 Plates. 

ROGERS’S POEMS—ILLUSTRATED. In one impe- 
rial octavo volume, extra cloth or white calf. 

HEMANS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
seven volumes, royal 12mo. paper or cloth. 

KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by the Righ; 
Rev. Bishop Doane. Miniature Edition, in 32mo. extra 
cloth, with Illuminated Title 
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NEW VOLUMES oF 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Imported and for Sale, by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD 


(Agents for A. G. Bohn), 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 
07 A liberal discount to the Trade. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 
of Langu :ge, in a course of Lectures. By Frederick 
Von Seblegel, translated by the Rev. J. H. Morrison, 
fep. Bvo. 568 piges. $10. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS;; or, 
Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolu- 
tion. Portrait of Madame Roland. Vol. 2. $1. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, AND REMAINS 
of the Rev. Robert Hall. An Essay on his Character 
by John Foster. Fine Portrait. 

ROSCOFR’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 
Fine Portraits. 2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
History. Second edition, revised. Fine Portrait. 

SISMONDI’S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 


the South of Europe. Translated by Roscoe. ‘Two fine 
Portraits. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICTI, called 
the Magnificent. Fine Portrait. 
SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON 


rature, translated by Mr. Black, 
Portrait. 


BECKMANN’'S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DIs- 
coveries and Origins. Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
and enlarged by Drs. Francis and Griffith. Portraits. 
2 vols. 

SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
War and Revoltof the Netherlands, Historical Dramas, 


&c. ‘l'ranslated by A. J. W. Morrison. Fine Portraits. 
3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCH- 
inson, by his Widow Lucy. Fine Portrait. 


MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, written by 
himself. Translated by Thomas Roscoe. Fine Portrait. 

COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, 
from the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rhodolph of 
Hapsburgh, to the death of Leopold IL., 1218—1792. 3 
vols. Portraits. 

LANZ(U’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, a revised transla- 
tion by Thomas Roscoe. 3 vols. Fine Portraits. 

OCKLEY’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, revised, 
enlarged, and completed, with a Life of Mohammed, 
and Memoir of the Author. Portrait of Mohammed. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS, 
or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revo- 
lution. Vol. 1. Portrait of Robespierre. 


MACHIAVELLUS HISTORY OF FLORENCE, Prince, 
and other Works. With Portrait. 


DRAMATIC LITE- 
With Memoir and 





The following are in progress : 
GOETHE’S WORKS, Prose and Verse, including his 
Autobiography, correctly translated, and a new Memoir. 
SCHLEGEL’S ASTHETIC WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF JEAN PAUL 
TIECK. 


COXE’S HISTORICAL WORKS: 1. Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 2. Bourbon Kings of Spain. 3. Me- 
moirs of the Walpoles. 

BURNEY'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, revised and en- 
larged, with Additions from Sir John Hawkins, and 
others. 

JUNIUS’S LETTERS, by Woodfall, with additional II- 
lustrations, and a Preliminary Essay. 


MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, in 3 vols. 
SHERIDAN’S WORKS, with a new Memoir. 


MEMOIRS OF SULLY, DE RETZ, PHILIP DE COM- 
MINES. 


RANKE’S LIVES OF THE POPES. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. &c., 
&c., &e 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
tory of England, with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Edited, with Notes, Map of Anglo-Saxon England and 
Index, by J. A. Giles. 


NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES ; or, an Historical account 
of the Manners, Customs, Religion and Lands, &c., of 
the Ancient Scandinavians. Translated from the French 
of Mons. Mallet, by Bp. Percy. Revised and corrected 
by L. A. Blackwell : ther with an Abstract of the 

yrbiggia Saga, by Sir W. Scott. 


RICHTER, AND 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


LIST No, Il. OF 


ILLUSTRAT 


ED WORKS 


IMPORTED BY 
WILEY & PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 


[To be continued.] 


LLL LOL OLD OP 


HINTS ON GLASS PAINTING.—Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in 
Ancient Glass Paintings. With Hints on Glass Painting. By an Amatenr. 2 vols. 
8vo. colored and plain plates. $8. Lond. 1847. 


HUMPHREY'S GALLERY OF EXOTIC FLOWERS.  Exquisitely colored, with 
superb itluminated borders by Owen Jones. No.1! (all published). $3. Lond 


LANMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORK ON PORTUGAL.—Historical, Military, and 
Picturesque Observations on Partugal. 2 vols. folio, with 75 large colored views, half 
bouad moroceo (published at 154) $25. Lond. 1818. 

L'ILLUSTRATION, JOURNAL UNIVERSEL. Each volume containing many 
hundred Ulustrations. 6 vols. cloth, $27; or half morocco, $34. Paris. 


L'APE ITALIANA: a Selection of the Finest Examples of Painting and Sculpture, for 
the Use of Artists. Published under the Direction of the Academy of St. Luke, at 
Rome, by the Marquis Meichioni. Folio, half morocco. $8. Rome, 1842. 


LAUDER.—MEMORIAL OF THE ROYAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. By Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder. With 13 beautiful engravings on steel, and about 60 on wood, 
Quarto, bound in crimson silk. $6 (published at 3/. 2.). Edinburgh, 1843, 

LUGAR’S PLANS AND VIEWS OF ORNAMENTAL DOMESTIC BUILDINGS, 
in the Castellated and other Styles, 2d edition, with 32 colored pores & —, &e. 
Folio, half morocco, $12. d. 1836. 

MAXIMILIAN’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA.--Travels in the Interior “— North 
America. Translated from the German, by H. Evans Lioyd, Esy. In 1 vol. 4to. 
illustrated; and a large folio = containing 81 beautiful engravings, a 
colored, half bound Russia. $150. 

MILES’S EPITOME, Historical one Statistical, of the Royal Naval Service - ‘nga 
with Eight Plates of Ships 2 ees and Knell, beautifully colored, and 1 
Illustrations of Flags, &c. yal 8vo. cloth giltand lettered. $4. fet 1844, 

MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). Illustrated by colored engravings. Royal 8vo. half 
morocco, $10—for 86. Lond. 1836. 

MORTON.—THE MONASTIC ANNUAL OF TEVIOTDALE;; or, the History and 
Antiquities of the Abbeys of Jedburgh, Kelso, Melrose, and Dry burgh. By Rev. Jas. 
Morton, B.D. With numerous line engravings. 4to. half morocco. $5 (pub. 32. 3s.) 
The same, LARGE pares, folio, half morocco. $8 (pub. 6/. 6s ). Edinburgh, 1832. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES ; a Series of Twenty -nine Plates, from the finest 
Pictures in that celebrated Collection, engraved in the best line manner, by Finden, 
Burnet, Doo, Golding, Goodall, Humphreys, Le Keux, Pye, Miller, Robinson, Watt, 
and Greatbach. Imperial 4to. half bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves. $18. 

Lond. 1846. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES. Engravings fiom the Pictures in the 
National Gallery, published by the Associated Artists, 29 Plates, with full Descrip- 
tions to each Plate in English and French, imperial folio. 


- Handsomely half bound in morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, in the best style of 
- 16s.). Lond. 1840. 





binding by Mackenzie. $35 (published at 1} 


‘The whole of the Plates of this magnificent publication are executed in the line 
manner, by the most eminent Engravers of the day. 


NASH'S (JOSEPH, Author of the Mansions in a+ among F CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BRITISH PALACES, in the Olden Time. Thirteen Plates, drawn upon Stone, 


LPL LLL 


PUGIN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, “oo from Ancient Examples in 
England and Normandy, royal 4to. 30 plates, cleth. $6 50 Lond. 1839. 
RETSCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS.—ORIGINAL EDITIONS. Leipsic. 
———-Outlines to Schiller’s Fridolin. With 8 plates, oblong. $1 75. 
The Chess-Player. 1 plate, with English text, oblong. $1 75. 

——— Outlines to Shakspeare. 7 Parts. Exch $5. Part |. Hamlet. 17 plates.—Part 9. 
Macbeth. 13 plates —Part 3. Romeo & Juliet, 13 platee.—Part 4. King Lear. 13 plates, 
Part 5. The Tempest. 13 plates—Part 6. Othello. 13 plates.—Part 7. Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 13 plates. 

——— Shakspeare, Goethe, and Schiller Iilustrated, in a series of 37 plates. With de 
scriptions of each subject. 1 vol. 18mo. oblong. $3. London. 

Fancies and Truths. In 6 Engravings. With text in English, French, and Ger 
man. Folio. $3. 

———— Outlines to Burger's Ballads. 15 plates, with German & English text. Oblong. $5. 

Outlines to Goethe’s Faust. Oblong 4to. $4. 
——— Outlines to Schiller’s Song of the Bell. With 43 engravings. 
Outlines to Schiller’s Pegasus. With 12 engravings. $1 75. 

RHINE (THE), ITALY, AND GREECE. In a Series of Drawings from Nature. By 
Cockburn, Bartlett, &c. With Historical and Legendary Descriptions, by Wright. 
2 vols. in one, 4to. half morocco, very fine plates. $10. Lond. 1842, 

SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Scenes composées d’aprés son Poeme 
et lithographiées par R. Loeillet. Folio, 12 plates. $6. Paris, 1+42. 

WALLESTEIN. Sketches designed and lithographed by R. Loeillet. Folio, 16 
plates. $6 50. Paris, 1812. 

a yy ILLUSTRATED, in a Series of Landscape and Architectural Designs. 
By G. F. Sargent. With Notes of the several Localities, by various Authors. | vol. 
spel ‘Bvo. Lond. 1842. 

SHAKSPEARIAN POINTS OF HUMOR. Designed and etched on steel, by Kenny 
Meadows. 8vo. $3. Lond. 1842. 

SONGS OF SHAKSPEARE. illustrated by the Etching Club. folio. $4. Lond. 

SCOTLAND DELINEATED, in a series of Views by Cattermole, Leitch, Creswick, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Harding, Nash, &c. Drawen in Lithography by Harding. Part! 
Elegant folio, beautifully executed. $6. Colored and mounted, in — . 
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SHAW’S ILLUMINATED ALPHABETS, Numerals and Devices of the Middle 
Ages. Small folio. $13. Lond. 1845. 

—— ENCYCLOPZADIA OF ORNAMENT. 4to. half morocco. $10. Lond. 1842. 

SLEEMAN’S RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
By Lieut. Col. W. H. Sleeman. 2 vols. royal 8vo., il'ustrated with plain and colored 
Engravings. $16—for $9. Lond. 1844. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. [Illustrated by colored Engravings, &c., beautifully ex. 
ecuted. $8. Lond. 1837. 

SW AN’S VIEWS OF,THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND.—A Series of Views from Paint- 
ings taken expressly for this work ; with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, by 
John M. Leighton, Esq. and Prof. Wilson. 56 fine Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. half 





and Colored; with letter-press Descriptions by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, imperial 4to. m ‘0 
cloth, full gilt back, with gilt leaves. $6. Lond. 


NICHOLS’S AUTOGRAPHS OF ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, AND REMARK- 
able Personages, conspicuous in English History, including Illustrious Foreigners, with 
Biographical Memoirs and interesting Extracts from Original Documents, Fifty-five 
Plates, engraved by U. J. Smuth, printed on tinted paper, folio, cloth, gilt back (pub. 41. 
4s). $10. Lond, 1829. 

OCEAN FLOWERS and their Teachings (Illustrated with actual specimens of the 
flowers themselves, carefully inserted). 8vo. velvet. $9. Bath, 1846. 

ORIENTAL ALBUM; or, Historical, Pictorial, and ponent Sketches, Illus- 
trating the Human Families in the Valley of the Nile, &e Imp. folio, Part I. (all 
that will be published), containing 14 beautiful tinted plates. $6 50. The same 
finely colored and mounted. $16. Lond. 1846, 

— DE L’'AME.—A series of 13 plates beautifully colored and eaaaaeds 
viio. 12, Paris. 

PROUT'’S SKETCHES IN FLANDERS AND GERMANY, impl. folio, 50 fine littfo- 
graphic plates, India proofs, hf. bd. (pub. at 6. 6s.), for $15. 

PUGIN’S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices in England, consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large; with 
historical and descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 engravings by Le Keux, 3 
vols. 4to. cloth (pub. 127. 12s). $40. 


POTTER’S REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT MONASTIC menace ~~ < OF 
England, 6 parts, Royal folio. $13. 1844, 
POEMS AND PICTURES; a Collection of Songs, Ballads, and other Poems, ay 100 
I}justrations on wood by eminent English Artists. 4to. cloth. $11. Lond. 1846. 
PUGIN’S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 
setting forth the Origin, History, and Signification of the various Emblems, Devices» 
and Symbolical Colors peculiar to Christian Design of the Middle Ages, with especial 
reference to the Decoration of the Sacred Vestments and Altar Furniture, formerly 
used in the English Church, illustrated by nearly 80 plates, splendidly — in gold 
and colors by the new mee ag! mt containg <a the Ecclesias- 
tical Costume of the Roman, lish, French, and G ishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ; Altar Furniture, Em ry, Diaperings, Bordures, Powderi Floriated 
Crosses, Holy Emblems, Holy Mon mples of the Nimbus, ventional 
Forms of Animals and flowers for Heraldic and Church decoration, Funeral Palls, 
&c., &c., &e.; also a variety of Ornamental Alphabets of Charch Text of various 
datas; the details of many of the Ornaments are given of the full size, the whole drawn, 
colored, adapted,'and described from ancient au ties, by A. Welby Pugin, Architect, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical a at St. Marie’s College, Oscott. New edition,one 
magnificent vol. royal 4to. half mor. ar edges gilt, the back ond | sides orna- 
mented with appropriate devices in gold. Lond. 1846. 
PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 90 fine drawn on stone by J. D. and 
others, royal 4to. half morocco, $17. rate, " Trond tte 





, gilttops. $9. (Published at 4/. 4s ) Glasgow, 1836. 
SMITH’S HISTORICAL wy denned D LITERARY CURIOSITIES—Consisting of Fac-similes 
of interesting Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Historical Events and Interesting 
Localities, p Bnew mm of Old Houses, [Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiques, 
&c., &c., containing 100 plates, some illuminated, with occasional letter-press, in 
1 vol. 4to. half olive morocco, uncut, Roxburghe style. $14. (Published = > on ) 
nm 
SONDERLAND’S ETCHINGS.— and Border [!lustrations to Poems of Goethe, 
Schiller, Uhland, a. % Koerner, Voss, &c. With Translations. Folio, with ex- 
quisite engravings. $13. Lond. 1841. 
SOTHEBY'S TYPOGRAPHY OF THE FIFTEENTH GENTURY—Being Specimens 
of the Productions of the Early Continental Printers, exemplified in a snag 
Fac-similes from 100 Works. Folio, half vellum. $20. 
SOTHEBY’S FAC-SIMILES of the Handwriting of Melancthon and Luther, —— 
their Common-Place Books, Correspondence, &c. Folio, half morocco. o sm. 
nm 
STRUTT’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND— 
Containing the most authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; ther with many of the Great Per- 
sonages that were eminent under their several . Newand greatly improved 
edition. By J. R. Planché, Esq., F.S.A.. Royal 4to. 72 plates, colored, half morocco, 
top edges gilt. $24. Lond. 1842. 
bag nance marge OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE, with numerous 
Illustrations, plain and colored. 4to. cloth, gilt. $18—for $12. Lond. 1846. 


UNION OF BRITISH ART, a Series of by Wilkie. * Lele Cntocld, by Heath, Burnet, and 
ilkie, 


other eminent Engravers, from Designs b Prout, mnaeesee, 
Martin, and others. 4to. bound in cloth, elegant gilt leaves. A handsome Boo 
Prints for the drawing-room or boudoir. $6. Lond. 1845. 


VICTORIA ANNUAL.—A Series of Acrostics, very elegantly Illuminated. 4to. po 


rocco extra. $6. 
*,* A unique volume—the only copy for sale. 

WALKER’S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN ; preceded by a Critical View of 
the general Rupees co Beauty, ss Leonardo da Vinci, Mengs, Wickel- 
mann, Hume, Hogarth, Burke, Kaight Alison, and others. New edition, royal 8vo., 

Illustrated by 22 beautiful plates, Drawings from Life 5. i Somes by Gauci 
and Lane ; elegantly bound in gilt cloth. $7. wonwcang 2s.) Lond. 

WIGHTWICK : THE PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE.— i ieaaien of Art and 

ick, Architect. With 212 Lilustrations, aely oe 


attractive book for the Amateur, at a remarkably Jow price. 


WINKLE’S FRENCH CATHEDRALS: From Des Drawings taken on the Spot, by R. 
Garland, Architect; with an Historical and Descriptive Account. 50 En- 
gravings, 4to. cloth. $12. Lond. 1837. 














NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 


xIx. 
Wiley & Putnam's 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


xXx. 
Wiley & Putnam's 


SERIES OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


XxiI. 
Wiley & Putnam's 


SERIES OF CHOICE LITERATURE. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


i ie i 














XXII. 


DR BEATTIE’S 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE POET CAMPBELL. 


XXIII. 
MILNES 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE POET KEATS. 


XXIV, 
MR DOWNING’S. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 


New Edition, 8vo. with engravings. 





WILEY & PUTNAM’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


L KNIGHT'S HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST A!THORS. 16mo. cloth. $1 25. 
IL WALTON AND COTTON'’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


complete edition, cloth gilt. $1 75. 


iI. HART’S ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SPENSER. 8vo. $3. 
IV. BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Fine edition, 8vo. 
Vv. MODERN PAINTERS. By a Graduate of Oxford. Post 8vo. $1 25; gilt top, $1 50. 


12mo. Lllustrated—first 


Paper, 75 cents. 


$2 50. | IX. DICKENS'S DOMBEY 


VI. MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. With Introduction by Dr. Griswold. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 , 


Vil. PROF. TYLER’S GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF 
Notes for Colleges 12mo. 


VII. REMINISCENCES OF COLERIDGE 


TACITUS. With 


62 cents 


AND SOUTHEY. 16mo. cloth, $1. 


AND SON. Illustrated Edition. Parts 1 and 2 each 


50 cents, and Nos. 11 to 13,124 cents each. 





MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


1. UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. &vo- 
with Maps and Engravings. 


2. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 8vo. with 
Maps and Engravings. 


3. SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
18mo. with Maps and Engravings. 

These works are extensively used in many of the best 
Schools in the United States, and the School History, in 
the language of a distinguished author, * has received the 
highest both for its accuracy and literary 
merits.”’ 

Every notice of them has been highly favorable, except 
one, which was made for the purpose of introducing a 
rival work. 

Neither the Author nor Publishers have attempted the 
introduction of these works, by disparaging the works of 
others. 

Let the pretended errors in School Histories be carefully 
examined, before any work is introduced, that is recom- 
mended by setting forth the faults of its competitors. 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIES 
are published by 


A. 8. BARNES & C0., 


51 John street, New York, 
And "for Sale Booksellers | hout the 
by 2 generally throug 


IN PRESS, 
PARKER’S NATURAL ae 12th edition. 
CLARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMA 
BARNARD ON VENTILATION AND SCHOOL AR- 


chitecture. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES' HARP. A selection 
of Secular and Sacred Music, from distinguished com- 
pean ape and three parts, with a Piano 


xinoeaire 2 TUVENILE CHOIR. 15th edition. 
KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID. 4th edition. 
cuiese works by Prof. Kingsley (author of “Social 


Choir”), are recommended as bei os he mapa paced 
teas of’ Ansaions beaipeheae Published 
A. 8. Galdde oo. 
825 tf 51 John sirzet, New York. 





STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseiler, 4 Barclay street. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
CORPUS JURIS CIVILIS. 2 vols. 4to. bound. $7 50. 


SAVIGNY, System des heutigen } rr Rechts. 
Berlin, 1841. 5 vols. bound. $12 50 


MAURER, Commientarius in Vetus testamentum. 3 vols. 
bound. $8 50. 


JESAIAE VATICINIA annotatione tua illustr. C 
Rosenmiiller. 3 vols. bound. $7 a 





PROPHETAE minores illustr. C. Rosenmiiller. 4 vols. | 


bound. $8 


VAIHINGER. Die Psalmeu metrisch iibersetz and erklirt. | 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $3. 





Das Buch Hiob poe Sour gece: und erklirt. | 
GUERICKE, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. Leipzig, 
1846. Bound. g3. 


BAUR. Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und 
— Gottes. Tiibingen, 1843. 3 vols. bound. 


Sa Predigten. Berlin, 184%. 3 vols. bound- 


J. F. REAR, Palistina, oder histor. geographische Besch- 
ng des hen Landes zur Zeit Jesu. Leipzig: 
1845. 8th ed. bound. $1 25. 


J. E. WILTSCH, Atlas sacer sive ecclesiasticus. Kirchen™ 
historischer Atlas. $3. 


K. v. RAUMER, Palistina, mit einem Plan von Jerusalem, 
einer Karte von Sichem und dem Grundriss der Kirche 
des heiligen Grabes. 2d ed. bound. $1 50. 

—— Geschichte der Pidagogik. 2ded. Stuttgart, 1847. 

2 vols. bound. $3 25. 

HERZFELD. Geschichte des Volks Israel. 

schweig, 1847. $2 50. 

G. H. SEFFER. ee Sprache. 

Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 38 

GESENIUS hebriiische Gramenatik. Neu bearbeitet von 

Rédiger. I4thed. Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 25. 

F. BOPP Kritische Gramm. der Sanskrita Sprache. Ber- 
lin, 1845. Bound. $2 50. 

A. PAULY Real-Encyclopidie der classichen Alterthums 
wissenschaft in alphabetischer Ordnung. A—M. Statt- 
gart, 1846. 4 vols. bound. $24 25. 

PLATONIS OPERA ed. Astius. 11 vols. bound. $12 50. 

LEXICON PLATONICUM sive vocuin yaar 
index. condidit. Astius. 3 vols. bound. $10 

A. v.SCHACK. Geschichte der Literatur und Fiche in 
bpanien. Berlin, 1846. 3 vols. bound. $8 75. 

G. H.v. SCHUBERT. Reise in das Morgenland in den 
Jahren 1836 and 37. 2d edition. Erlangen, 1840. 
vols. bound. $8. 

J. v. TSCHUDI. Peru. Reiseskizzen aus den Jahren 
1838—1842. Stuttgart, 1846. 2vols.bound. $2 38. 
Dr. CARUS England und Schottland im Jahre 1844. 

Berlin, 1845. 2 vols. bound. $4. 

C. BRENTANO’S Marchen. Stuttgart, 1845. 2 vols. 

bound. $5 023 tf 





Braun- 





Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $1 50 


’ 
STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STRE ET. 
DAVID FELT & CO 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 

suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitations, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 


| sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their 
| Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 


| well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


|LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 


VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills ‘of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or LETTER-?PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 

punctuality. 





PERKINS’S 
MATHEMATIVAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Just Out of Press, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical Applications ; 

Designed for Beginners. 

BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A.M., 
Prof. of Mathematics in the N. Y. State Normal School. 
This Series of Professor Perkins now embraces, 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, designed for Academies 
and Schools; also serving as an Introduction to the 

Higher Arithmetic. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC, Designed for the use of High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in which some en- 
tirely new principles are developed, and many concise 
and easy rules given, which have never before appeared 
in any Arithmetic. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Designed for the use of 
Common Schools ; also serving as an Introduction to the 
“ Treatise on Algebra.” 

A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA: embracing, besides the 
Elementary Principles, all the higher parts usually 
taught in Colleges; containing, moreover, the new 
method of Cubic and Higher Equations, as well as the 
development and application of the more recently dis- 
covered Theorem of Sturm. 


3| ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, noticed above as being 


“ just out of press.” 

The circulation of the above is rapidly increasi 
best Schools. Teachers and Friends of Educa 
solicited to give them an examination. 

H. H. HAWLEY & CO., Utica, N. Y., } 
16 dH: MATHER & CO, Hartford, © t., § Publishers. 
C1) 
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NOW READY. 


I. 
THE COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS OF 


LORD BYRON. 


Collected and Arranged, with Illustrative Notes, by 


THOMAS MOORE. PROFESSOR WILSON. 

LORD JEFFRY. J. G. LOCKHART. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BISHOP HEBER. GEORGE ELLIS. 

SAMUEL ROGERS. REV. H. H. MILMAN, &C. 

Embellished with a fine Portrait, aud several Elegant Steel Engravings. 
One volume, Royal 8vo. in various Elegant Bindings. 


ll. 
UNIQUE SACRED GIFT. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


RICHLY ILLUMINATED WITH 


Appropriate Borders, Printed in Colors, and in Black and Gold. 
Bound in a Massive Carved Binding, in the style of the Sixteenth Century. 
Square Crown Octavo. Price $3 50. 


THE ROSE: 


OR, AFFECTION’S GIFT. 
EDITED BY EMILY MARSHALL. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
One volume, 16mo. handsomely Bound. Price $1 50, 


THE ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL; 
OR, MILITARY SOUVENIR. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo. Beautifully Bound in Morocco. Price $1. Gilt leaves, $1 25. 


NEARLY READY, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 


Now first collected. 
Illustrated with Elegant Steel Engravings from Paintings by Eminent Americaa Artists. 
One volume square medium 8vo. printed on the finest hot pressed paper. 


SPLENDID ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


FOR THE ENSUING SEASON. 


APPLETON & CO. beg to notify that they will soon receive the following beautiful Works, adapted as Christmas 
and New Year's Presents : 


I. 
MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Illuminated on every page with elaborate Borderings of original and appropriate design, composed from the Works of 
the Old [Muminators. Square (cp. 8vo. uniform in size with “ Parables of Our Lord,” in a massive carved binding, 
designed and modelled expressly for this work ; or bound in morocco, in the Missal style, by Hayday. 


il. 
THE GOOD SHUNAMITE. 


From the Scriptures. In [Illuminated Pripting. With Six original Designs, and an Ornamental Border to each page, in 
the Missal style by Klein, priated in Colors and Gold. Superintended by L Gruner. Square fep. 8vo. uniform in 
size with “ The Parables of O ir Lord,” in a massive carved binding, designed and modelled expressly for this work ; 
or bound in morocco, in the Missal style, by Hayday. 








Ill. 


THE ROETS’ PLEASAUNCE; 


Or, Garden of all sorts of Pleasant Flowers which our Pleasant Poets have, in Pastime, for Pastime. ponte. By 
Eden plang ae Square crown 8vo. with T'wenty-nine Ornamental Borders, composed of Flowers Insects, en- 
graved on W 


‘ IV. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1848. 


Illustrated with numerous Elegant Steel Engravings, bound in a new and handsome style. 


- Vv. 
THE KEEPSAKE FOR‘1848. 


Ilustrated with find Steel Engravings, bound in a new and handsome style. 


VI. 
THE LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL. 
Comprising Forty-Eight Stecl Plates. One volume quarto size. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. [ 


D. APPLETON & (CO’S ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: NEW ‘i 





Noy, ¢. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL Books 
Imported by . 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
200 Broadway. 
ag ts ia Sermons, preached at Brighton, 94 


SERMONS by Rev. W. Cleaver, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 

-—— for Saints’ Days, by Rev.G. E. Biber, LL.D. 1 yo} 

EXTON’S Sixty Lectures on the Psalms. 1 yol, 8vo. 

EVANS'S Ministry of the Body. 1 vol. 12mo. 

BISHOP Wilson's Works. Vol. 2 (Sermons | to 50). 

BUNSEN’S Church of the Future. 1 vol. 

NEALE’S History of the Holy Eastern Chuich. 2 vols, 

TWYSDEN'S Vindication of the Church. New edition, 
1 vol. 

SLADE’S Parochial Sermons, vol. 7. 


TOWNSEND'S Ecclesiastical and Civil History. 2 
vols. 8vo. + 


D'OYLY’S Parochial Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
BAILEY’S Rituale Anglo-Catholicum. 1 vol. &yo. 
TYRWHITT’S Expository Sermons. 2 vols. 
SHEPHERD’s Christian Obligations of Citizenship. 1 yo) 


MASKELL’'S Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicans 
Svein Me Anglicane, 


CRAKENTHORP’S Defensio Ecclesia Anglicane. | yo, 


a of Tasmania’s Lectures on Church Catechisy, 
1 vol. . 


BROGDEN’S Catholic Safeguards. Vols. 1 and 2. 
STEPHREM’S Homilies. Translated. 1 vol. 
WATSON’S Sermons for Sundays. 3 vols. 

——- Sunday Evenings at Home. 2 vols. 
ARCHBISHOP Bramhall's Works. New edition. 5 yo\s 
COLLIER’S Ecclesiastical History, new edit. 9 vols, 
AQUINAS'’S Commentary on the Gospels. 8 vols. 
ELLIOTT’S Hore Apocalyptica, 3d edition. 4 vols, 
BISHOP ANDREWS'’S Sermons, new edition. 5 vols. 
LANDON’S Manual of Councils. 1 vol. 

NEALE’S History of the Holy Eastern Church. 1 vol. 


WILLIAMS'’S Sermons preached at Jerusalem j 
years 1842 and ’43. 1 vol. 8vo. oe Oe 


JACOBSON’S Sermons preached in the Parish Church o; 
Iffley, Oxon. 


PAGET’S Sursum Corda: Aids to Private Devotion 
Square 16mo. 


BLUNT'S Undesigned Coincidences of the Old and New 
Testament. 1 vol. 8vo. 


WOODHOUSE (Rev. G. W.)—Practical Sermons. Vo).2. 
12mo. 


WATSON (Rev. Alexander).—The Devout Churchman ; 
or, Daily Meditations from Advent to the Close of the 
Christian Year. Post 8vo. 

EVANS (Robert Wilson, B.D.)—Parochia! Sermons. Vol.2_ 

—— The Ministry of the Body. 

Ware Sermons preached before the Queen. 


LIVES of Certain Fathers of the Church in the Fourth 
Century. Edited by Bennett. Vol. 1. 


GATTY’'S Sermons. Post 8vo. 
HOOK’S Sermons on the Miracles. Vol. 1. 


TURRETTINO Institutio Theologie Elentice. 
edition, vols. 1 and 2, to be completed in 4 vols. 


EWING’S (Saml.)—Critical Observations on the Book of 
Job. 1 vol. 8vo. 


New 


PEILE’S Annotations on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


TOWNSEND'S Christian Pi from the Cradle to 
the Grave. 16mo. — 


JAMES'S Sermons on some of the Levitical Types. 
FLURY’S Thirty Sermons on the Life of David. 1 vol. v0 


HICKS’S Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood, ani 
on the Dignity of the Episcopal Order. Vol. 1. 8vo. 


BENNETT'S Principles of the Book of Common Praye! 
Considered. 8vo. 


Lecture Sermons on the Distinctive Errors of Ro 
manism. 1 vol. 8vo. 


——— The Eucharist ; its History, Doctrine, and Practice. 
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